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Big-Four Powers to Enforce Peace 
After Victory 


EISENHOWER TO LEAD NEW ATTACK 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Broadcast from Hyde Park, December 24, 1943 


HAVE recently returned from extensive journeyings 
in the region of the Mediterranean and as far as the 
borders of Russia. I have conferred with the leaders 

of Britain and Russia and China on military matters of the 
present—especially on plans for stepping up our successful 
attack on our enemies as quickly as possible and from many 
different points of the compass. 

On this Christmas Eve there are over ten million men 
in the armed forces of the United States alone. One year 
ago 1,700,000 were serving overseas. Today, this figure has 
been more than doubled to 3,800,000 on duty overseas. And 
by next July first that number overseas will rise to over 
5,000,000 men and women. 

That this is truly a world war was demonstrated to me 
when arrangements were being made with our overseas 
broadcasting agencies for the time for me to speak today 
to our soldiers and sailors and marines and merchant sea- 
men in every part of the world. In fixing the time for this 
broadcast we tvok into consideration that at this moment 
here in the United States, and in the Caribbean and on the 
northeast coast of South America, it is afternoon. In Alaska 
and in Hawaii and the mid-Pacific, it is still morning. In 
Iceland, in Great Britain, in North Africa, in Italy and the 
Middle East, it is now evening. 

In the southwest Pacific, in Australia, in China and 
Burma and India, it is already Christmas Day. So we can 
correctly say at this moment, in those Eastern parts where 
Americans are fighting, today is tomorrow. 


“Trre UNQUENCHABLE SPIRIT” 


But everywhere throughout the world—throughout this 
war which covers the world—there is a special spirit which 
has warmed hearts since our earliest childhood—a spirit 
that brings us close to our homes, our families, our friends 
and neighbors—the Christmas spirit of “peace on earth, 





good will toward men.” It is an unquenchable spirit. Dur- 
ing the past years of international gangsterism and brutal 
aggression in Europe and in Asia, our Christmas celebra- 
tions have been darkened with apprehension for the future. 
We have said “Merry Christmas and Happy New Year,” 
but we have known in our hearts that the clouds which 
have hung over our world have prevented us from saying 
it with full sincerity and conviction. 

But even this year we still have much to face in the 
way of further suffering and sacrifice, and personal tragedy. 
Our men, who have been through the fierce battles in the 
Solomons, in the Gilberts and Tunisia and Italy, know from 
their own experience and knowledge of modern war that 
many bigger and costlier battles are still to be fought. 

But on Christmas Eve this year I can say to you that at 
least we may look forward into the future with real, sub- 
stantial confidence that, however great the cost, “peace on 
earth, good will toward men” can be and will be realized 
and insured. This year I can say that. Last year I could 
not do more than express a hope. Today I express a cer- 
tainty, though the cost may be high and the time may be 
long. 

OcrToper PARLEY STRESSED 


Within the past year—within the past few weeks—history 
has been made, and it is far better history for the whole 
human race than any that we have known, or even dared 
to hope for, in these tragic times through which we pass. 

A great beginning was made in the Moscow conference 
last October by Mr. Molotov, Mr. Eden and our own 
Mr. Hull. There and then the way was paved for the 
later meetings. 

At Cairo and Teheran we devoted ourselves not only to 
military matters; we devoted ourselves also to consideration 
of the future—to plans for the kind of world which alone 
can justify all the sacrifices of this war. 
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THE SEARCH 


THAT 


NEVER ENDS 








i. THE industrial life of America, research 


has been of constantly increasing importance. 
And today it is a national resource, for the 
research of industrial and college laboratories 
is proving its value in War. 


To the Bell System, research is an old idea, 
for the telephone itself was born in a labora- 
tory. Behind its invention, sixty-nine years 
ago, were researches in electricity and acous- 
tics and in speech and hearing. 


And, ever since, there has been a labora- 
tory where scientists have searched to know 
more about these subjects; and with their as- 
sociated engineers have applied the new knowl- 
edge, fitting it with all the old, to make the 
telephone better and better. 


Their fields of inquiry have broadened and 
deepened through these years; they inquire 
into all the sciences and engineering arts which 
have any promise of improving the telephone. 
Much has been learned but still more will be, 
because their search goes on. That is why the 
telephone laboratory grew to be Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Incorporated, the largest 





BELL 








industrial laboratory in the world. And it 
exists to improve telephone service. 


Improvements in industry can be left to 
chance in the hope that some one, sometime, 
will think of something useful; that some good 
invention will turn up. 

The other way to make improvements is 
to organize so that new knowledge shall always 
be coming from researches in the fundamentel 
sciences and engineering arts on which the 
business is based. From that steady stream 
will arise inventions and new methods, new 
materials and improved products. 


This is the way of Bell Laboratories. Its 
search will never end. And as fast as it can 
the Laboratories will apply its new knowledge 
practically to the design of equipment and 
communication systems. 


At present—and this started before Pearl 
Harbor—its trained scientists and engineers 
and all their skilled associates are concentrat- 
ing on products of importance to our armed 
forces. But when this work is happily over 
they will be ready to continue their develop- 
ments for the needs of peace. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“Research is an effort of the mind to comprehend relation- 
ships no one has previously known; and it is practical as 


well as theoretical.” ..... 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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Of course, as you all know, Mr. Churchill and I have 
happily met many times before, and we know and under- 
stand each other very well. Indeed, Mr. Churchill has 
become known and beloved by many millions of Americans, 
and the heartfelt prayers of all of us have been with this 
great citizen of the world in his recent serious illness. 

The Cairo and Teheran conferences, however, gave me 
my first opportunity to meet the Generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-shek, and Marshal Stalin—and to sit down at the table 
with these unconquerable men and talk with them face to 
face. We had planned to talk to each other across the table 
at Cairo and Teheran; but we soon found that we were all 
on the same side of the table. We came to the conferences 
with faith in each other. But we needed the personal con- 
tact. And now we have supplemented faith with definite 
knowledge. 


Caits THE Trip Wertit WortH WHILE 


It was well worth traveling thousands of miles over land 
and sea to bring about this personal meeting, and to gain 
the heartening assurance that we are absolutely agreed with 
one another on all the major objectives—and on the mili- 
tary means of obtaining them. 

At Cairo Prime Minister Churchill and I spent four 
days with the Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek. It is the 
first time that we had had an opportunity to go over the 
complex situation in the Far East with him personally. We 
were able not only to settle upon definite military strategy 
but also to discuss certain long-range principles which we 
believe can assure peace in the Far East for many genera- 
tions to come. 

Those principles are as simple as they are fundamental. 
They involve the restoration of stolen property to its 
rightful owners, and the recognition of the rights of millions 
of people in the Far East to build up their own forms of 
self-government without molestation. 

Essential to all peace and security in the Pacific and in 
the rest of the world is the permanent elimination of the 
Empire of Japan as a potential force of aggression. Never 
again must our soldiers and sailors and marines and other 
soldiers and sailors and marines be compelled to fight from 
island to island as they are fighting so gallantly and so 
successfully today. 

Increasingly powerful forces are now hammering at the 
Japanese at many points over an enormous arc which curves 
down through the Pacific from the Aleutians to the jungles 
of Burma. Our own Army and Navy, our air forces, the 
Australians and New Zealanders, the Dutch, and the Brit- 
ish land, air and sea forces are all forming a band of steel 
which is slowly but surely closing in on Japan. 


Haits THE CHINESE Drive 


And on the mainland of Asia, under the Generalissimo’s 
leadership, the Chinese ground and air forces, augmented by 
American air forces, are playing a vital part in starting the 
drive which will push the invaders into the sea. 

Following out the military decisions at Cairo, General 
Marshall has just flown around the world and has had 
conferences with General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz 
—conferences which will spell plenty of bad news for the 
Japs in the not too far distant future. 

I met in the Generalissimo a man of great vision, great 
courage, and remarkably keen understanding of the prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow. We discussed all the mani- 
fold military plans for striking at Japan with decisive force 
from many directions, and I believe I can say that he re- 
turned to Chungking with the positive assurance of total 
victory over our common enemy. ‘Today we and the Repub- 





lic of China are closer together than ever before in deep 
friendship and in unity of purpose. 

After the Cairo conference Mr. Churchill and I went 
by airplane to Teheran. There we met with Marshal Stalin. 
We talked with complete frankness on every conceivable 
subject connected with the winning of the war and the 
establishment of a durable peace after the war. 

Within three days of intense and consistently amicable 
discussions we agreed on every point concerned with the 
launching of a gigantic attack upon Germany. 


THe New ATTAcK PREPARED 


The Russian Army will continue its stern offensives on 
Germany’s eastern front, the Allied Armies in Italy and 
Africa will bring relentless pressure on Germany from the 
south, and now the encirclement will be complete as great 
American and British forces attack from other points of the 
compass. 

The commander selected to lead the combined attack from 
these other points is General Dwight D. Eisenhower. His 
performances in Africa, in Sicily and in Italy have been 
brilliant. He knows by practical and successful experience 
the way to coordinate air, sea and land power. All of these 
will be under his control. Lieut. Gen. Carl Spaatz will 
command the entire American strategic bombing force op- 
erating against Germany. 

General Eisenhower gives up his command in the Medi- 
terranean to a British officer whose name is being announced 
by Mr. Churchill. We now pledge that new commander 
that our powerful ground, sea and air forces in the vital 
Mediterranean area will stand by his side until every ob- 
jective in that bitter theatre is attained. 

Both of these new commanders will have American and 
British subordinate commanders whose names will be an- 
nounced to the world in a few days. 


PLANS FOR GERMANY’S FUTURE 


During the last two days in Teheran, Marshal Stalin, 
Mr. Churchill and I looked ahead to the days and months 
and years that will follow Germany’s defeat. We were 
united in determination that Germany must be stripped of 
her military might and be given no opportunity within the 
foreseeable future to regain that might. 

The United Nations have no intention to enslave the 
German people. We wish them to have a normal chance to 
develop, in peace, as useful and respectable members of the 
European family. But we most certainly emphasize that 
word “respectable’—for we intend to rid them once and 
for all of nazism and Prussian militarism and the fantastic 
and disastrous notion that they constitute the “Master 
Race.” 

We did discuss international relationships from the point 
of view of big, broad objectives, rather than details. But on 
the basis of what we did discuss, I can say even today that 
I do not think any insoluble differences will arise among 
Russia, Great Britain and the United States. 

In these conferences we were concerned with basic prin- 
ciples—principles which involve the security and the wel- 
fare and the standard of living of human beings in countries 
large and small. 

To use an American and somewhat ungrammatical col- 
loquialism, I may say that “I got along fine” with Marshal 
Stalin. He is a man who combines a tremendous, relentless 
determination with a stalwart good humor. I believe he is 
truly representative of the heart and soul of Russia; and 
I believe that we are going to get along very well with 
him and the Russian people—very well indeed. 

Britain, Russia, China and the United States and their 
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allies represent more than three-quarters of the total popu- 
lation of the earth. As long as these four nations with 
great military power stick together in determination to keep 
the peace there will be no possibility of an aggressor nation 
arising to start another world war. 


Wants ALL RiGHTs PrRoTecTED 


But those four powers must be united with and cooper- 
ate with the freedom-loving peoples of Europe and Asia 
and Africa and the Americas. The rights of every nation, 
large or small, must be respected and guarded as jealously 
as are the rights of every individual within our own republic. 

The doctrine that the strong shall dominate the weak is 
the doctrine of our enemies—and we reject it. 

But, at the same time, we are agreed that if force is 
necessary to keep international peace, international force 
will be applied—for as long as it may be necessary. 

It has been our steady policy—and it is certainly a com- 
mon-sense policy—that the right of each nation to freedom 
must be measured by the willingness of that nation to fight 
for freedom. And today we salute our unseen allies in occu- 
pied countries—the underground resistance groups and the 
armies of liberation. They will provide potent forces against 
our enemies, when the day of counter-invasion comes. 

Through the development of science the world has become 
so much smaller that we have had to discard the geograph- 
ical yardsticks of the past. For instance, through our early 
history, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were believed to 
be walls of safety for the United States. Time and distance 
made it physically possible for example, for us and for the 
other American republics to obtain and maintain independ- 
ence against infinitely stronger powers. Until recently very 
few people, even military experts thought that the day 
would ever come when we might have to defend our Pacific 
coast against Japanese threats of invasion. 

At the outbreak of the first World War relatively few 
people thought that our ships and shipping would be men- 
aced by German submarines on the high seas or that the 
German militarists would ever attempt to dominate any 
nation outside of Central Europe. 


RecaLts GERMAN “WHINING” 


After the armistice of 1918, we thought and hoped that 
the militaristic philosophy of Germany had been crushed; 
and being full of the milk of human kindness we spent the 
next twenty years disarming, while the Germans whined so 
pathetically that the other nations permitted them—and even 
helped them—to rearm. 

For too many years we lived on pious hopes that aggres- 
sor and war-like nations would learn and understand and 
carry out the doctrine of purely voluntary peace. 

The well-intentioned but ill-fated experiments of former 
years did not work. It is my hope that we will not try 
them again. No—that is putting it too weak. It is my 
intention to do all that I humanly can as President and 
commander-in-chief to see to it that these tragic mistakes 
shall not be made again. 

There have always been cheerful idiots in this country 
who believed that there would be no more war for us, if 
everybody in America would only return into their homes 
and lock their front doors behind them. Assuming that their 
motives were of the highest, events have shown how unwill- 
ing they were to face the facts. 

The overwhelming majority of all the people in the world 
want peace. Most of them are fighting for the attainment 
of peace—not just a truce, not just an armistice—but peace 
that is as strongly enforced and as durable as mortal man 
can make it. If we are willing to fight for peace now, is it 


not good logic that we should use force if necessary in the 
future to keep the peace? 


“Must Be Preparep” For Force 

I believe, and I think I can say, that the other three 
great nations who are fighting so magnificently to gain 
peace are in complete agreement that we must be pre- 

pared to keep the peace by force. If the people of Germany 

ual Japan are made to realize thoroughly that the world 
is not going to let them break out again, it is possible, and, 
I hope, probable, that they will abandon the philosophy of 
aggression—the belief that they can gain the whole world 
even at the risk of losing their own souls. 

I shall have more to say about the Cairo and Teheran 
conferences when I make my report to the Congress in 
about two weeks’ time. And on that occasion I shall also 
have a great deal to say about certain conditions here 
at home. 

But today I wish to say that in all my travels, at home 
and abroad, it is the sight of our soldiers and sailors and 
their magnificent achievements which have given me the 
greatest inspiration and the greatest encouragement for 
the future. 

To the members of our armed forces, to their wives, 
mothers and fathers, I want to affirm the great faith and 
confidence that we have in General Marshall and Admiral 
King, who direct all of our armed might throughout the 
world. Upon them falls the responsibility of planning the 
strategy; of determining where and when we shall fight. 
Both of these men have already gained high places in 
American history; places which will record in that history 
many evidences of their military genius that cannot be 
published today. 


Tuirp CHrisTMAS ABROAD 


Some of our men overseas are now spending their third 
Christmas far from home. To them and to all others over- 
seas Or soon to go overseas, I can give assurance that it is 
the purpose of their Government to win this war and to 
bring them home at the earliest possible time. 

We here in the United States had better be sure that 
when our soldiers and sailors do come home they will find 
an America in which they are given full opportunities for 
education and rehabilitation and social security and employ- 
ment and business enterprise under the free American sys- 
tem—and that they will find a Government which, by 
their votes as American citizens, they have had a full share 
in electing. 

The American people have had every reason to know 
that this is a tough and destructive war. On my trip abroad 
I talked with many military men who had faced our enemies 
in the field. These hard-headed realists testify to the 
strength and skill and resourcefulness of the enemy generals 
and men whom we must beat before final victory is won. 
The war is now reaching the stage where we shall all have 
to look forward to large casualty lists—dead, wounded and 
missing. 

“No Easy Roap to Victory” 

War entails just that. There is no easy road to victory. 
And the end is not yet in sight. 

1 have been back only for a week. It is fair that I 
should tell you my impression. I think I see a tendency in 
some of our people here to assume a quick ending of the 
war. And asa result of this false reasoning I think I discern 
an effort to resume or even encourage an outbreak of par- 
tisan thinking and talking. I hope I am wrong. For, surely, 
our first and foremost tasks are all concerned with winning 
the war and winning a just peace that will last for gen- 
erations. 
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The massive offensives which are in the making—both 
in Europe and the Far East—will require every ounce of 
energy and fortitude that we and our Allies can summon 
on the fighting fronts and in all the workshops at home. 
As | have said before, you cannot order up a great attack 
on a Monday and demand that it be delivered on Saturday. 

Less than a month ago | flew in a big Army transport 
plane over the little town of Bethlehem, in Palestine. 

Tonight, on Christmas Eve all men and women every- 
where who love Christmas are thinking of that ancient 
town and of the star of faith that shone there more than 
nineteen centuries ago. 


THe MessaAce or BETHLEHEM 


American boys are fighting today in snow-covered moun- 
tains, in malarial jungles, on blazing deserts. They are 
fighting on the far stretches of the sea and above the clouds. 
And the thing for which they struggle, I think, is best sym- 
bolized by the message that came out of Bethlehem 


On behalf of the American people—your own people— 
I send this Christmas message to you, to you who are in 
our armed forces: 

In our hearts are prayers for you and for all your com- 
rades in arms who fight to rid the world of evil. 

We ask God's blessing upon you—rpon your fathers 
and mothers, and wives and children—all your loved ones 
at home. 

We ask that the comfort of God’s. grace shall be granted 
to those who are sick and wounded, and to those who are 
prisoners of war in the hands of the enemy, waiting for 
the day when they will again be free. 

And we ask that God receive and cherish those who have 
given their lives, and that He keep them in honor and in the 
grateful memory of their countrymen forever. 

God bless all of you who fight our barties on this Christ- 
mas Eve. God bless us all. Keep us strong in our faith 
that we fight for a better day for humankind—here and 
everywhere. 


Be Ye Enlightened 


DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS TODAY 


By POPE PIUS XII 
Translation of Christmas Address broadcast over the Vatican Radio Station, December 24, 1943, 
as recorded and transcribed by The Associated Press 


NCE again, for the fifth time, beloved sons and 
daughters throughout the world, the great Chris- 
tian family is preparing to celebrate the magnifi- 
cent feast of peace and love, which, in a somber atmosphere 
of death and hate, redeems us and makes us all brothers. 

This year once more is felt keenly the gentle message of 
Bethlehem and the fierce hate by which mankind is being 
torn. Sorrowful were these past years, disturbed by the din 
of arms, but the bells of Christmas, giving our souls cour- 
aye, awakened and raised timid hopes and inspired longing, 
vehement desires of peace. 

Unfortunately the world, as it looks around, must still 
behold with horror the reality of strife and destruction 
which, growing daily wider and more cruel, dashes its 
hopes and with the icy blast of harsh experience destroys 
and cuts short its most sanguine impulses. We see, indeed, 
only a conflict which degenerates into that form of war- 
fare that excludes all restriction and restraint, as if it 
were the Apocalyptic expression of a civilization in which 
evergrowing technical progress is accompanied by an ever 
greater decline in the realm of the soul and of morality. 

It is a form of war which proceeds without intermission 
on its horrible wav and piles up slaughter of such a kind 
that the most bloodstained and horrible pages of past his- 
tory pale in comparison with it. The peoples have had to 
witness a new and incalculable perfection of the means and 
arts of destruction while at the same time they see an 
int rior decadence which, starting from the weakening and 
deviation of the moral sense, is hurtling ever downward 
toward the state where every human sentiment is being 
crushed and the light of reason is eclipsed, so that the 
words of wisdom are fulfilled: “Thev were all bound to- 
gether with one chain of darkness” (Wisdom, xii, 17). 

But in this dark night the faithful see the light from the 
Star of Bethlehem shine out to indicate and illuminate the 
road to Him “of whose fullness we have all received” 
(John ii, 16); the road to our Redeemer who became in 


this world by His advent essentially the Prince of Peace 
and our peace: “For He is our peace” (Ephesians ii, 14). 

Christ alone can drive out the dreadful spirits of error 
and sin, which have subjected mankind to a tyrannical and 
degrading servitude, making them slaves of one thought 
and one purpose, dominated in their movements by the 
insatiable desire of limitless wealth. 

Christ alone, who has rescued us from the sad slavery 
of sin, can point out and open up the way to a noble, con- 
trolled liberty supported by genuine righteousness and a 
moral sense. Christ alone, “fon whose shoulders is govern- 
ment” (Cf. Isaias ix, 6) can by His omnipotent aid raise 
the human race from the harsh privations which torture it 
in this life and set it on the road to happiness. 

A Christian who is nourished and lives by faith in 
Christ, in the conviction that He alone is the way, the 
truth and the life, carries his share of the sufferings and 
sorrows of the world to the crib of the Son of God and 
finds in the presence of the newly born child a consola- 
tion and support such as the world knows not, which gives 
him strength and courage to resist and to remain imper- 
turbable without desponding or weakening in the midst of 
the direst and gravest trials. 


To THE DISILLUSIONED 


It is tragically sad, dear children, to think that countless 
men, while in their search for a happiness that will satisfy 
them on this earth, thev feel the bitterness of deceptive 
illusions and painful disillusionment, have closed the door 
to all hope; and living, as they do, far from the Christian 
faith, they cannot retrace their steps toward the crib and 
toward that consolation which makes the heroes of the 
faith abound in joy in all their tribulations. 

They see dashed to pieces the structure of those beliefs 
in which they humanly trusted and set up their ideal. But 
they never achieved that one true faith which would have 
given them comfort and renewed spirit. 
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In this intellectual and moral trial they are seized by a 
depressing uncertainty and live in a state of inertia which 
weighs down their soul. It is a state which can be deeply 
understood and commiserated only by those who enjoy the 
delight of living in the clear, warm atmosphere of a super- 
natural faith which ascends above the storms of temporal 
contingency to dwell with the eternal. 


Those Who Put Their Faith in the World Expansion of 
Economic Life 


In the ranks of these straying disillusioned souls it is not 
hard to find those who placed all their faith in a world 
expansion of economic life, thinking that this alone would 
suffice to draw the peoples together in a spirit of brother- 
hood, and promising themselves from its grandiose organi- 
zation, perfected and refined to an ever-greater degree, un- 
heard of and unsuspected increase of prosperity for human 
society. 

With what complacency and pride did they not contem- 
plate the world growth of commerce, the interchange even 
between continents of all goods and all inventions and 
products, the triumphal march of widely diffused modern 
technical perfection, overcoming all limits of time and space! 
to day, what is the reality that they behold? 

They see now that this economic life with all its gigantic 
contacts and wide ramifications, with its superabundant di- 
vision and multiplication of labor, contributed in a thousand 
ways to generalize and accentuate the crisis of mankind, 
while, not having the corrective of any moral control, or 
any guiding light from beyond this world, it could not but 
end in the unworthy and humiliating exploitation of the 
nature and personality of man, in a sad and terrifying 
want on one side contrasting with a proud and provoking 
opulence on the other, in a torturing, implacable divergence 
between the privileged and those who have nothing—ill- 
omened effects which are not the last link in a chain of 
causes which led to the immense tragedy of today. 

Let not these disillusioned votaries of science and the 
economic force fear to come before the crib of the Son 
of God. What will the Child, just born and adored by 
Mary and Joseph, by the shepherds and the angels, say 
to them? 

Undoubtedly the poverty of the stable in Bethlehem is a 
condition which He chose for Himself only, and it does 
not therefore imply any condemnation of the economic life 
as far as it is necessary for the physical or natural develop- 
ment and perfection of man. 

But that poverty of the Lord and Creator of the world, 
deliberately willed by Him, a poverty which will accom- 
pany Him in the workshop of Nazareth and throughout his 
public life, signifies and portrays the command and the 
dominance He had over material things; and thus it shows 
with striking efficacy the natural and essential subjection of 
material goods to the life of the spirit and to a higher 
cultural, moral and religious perfection which is necessary 
for man endowed with reason. 

Those who looked for the salvation of society from the 
machinery of the world economic market have remained 
thus disillusioned because they had become not the lords 
and masters but the slaves of material wealth, which they 
served without reference to the higher end of man, making 
it an end in itself. 


Those Who Put Their Faith in Godless Science 


In the same way acted and thought in the past those other 
deluded ones who placed happiness and prosperity exclusively 
in a form of science and culture which was averse to rec- 
ognizing the Creator of the universe; these were the ex- 
ponents and followers not of the true science (which is a 


wonderful reflection of the light of God), but of an arro- 
gant science which did not allow place for a personal God 
who is untrammeled by any limitations and is superior to 
all things earthly, and boasted that it could explain the hap- 
penings of the world exclusively by the rigid and blind 
application of fixed laws of nature. 

Such a science cannot give happiness or prosperity. The 
apostasy from the divine word, by whom all things were 
made, has led man on to apostasy from the spirit and has 
thus made it difficult for him to reach ideals and aims of a 
high intellectual or moral order. In this way the science 
which has apostasized from the life of the spirit, while it 
deluded itself into thinking that it has acquired full liberty 
and autonomy in denying God, finds itself today punished 
by a servitude more humiliating than ever before. 

For it has become the slave and the almost blind follower 
of policies and orders which take no account of the rights 
of truth or of the human person. What to this science 
seemed liberty was in fact a humiliating and degrading 
fetter; and dethroned as it is, it will not resume its primi- 
tive dignity unless by a return to the divine word, the 
source of wisdom so foolishly abandoned and forgotten. To 
such a return, in fact, the Son of God, who is the way, the 
truth and the life, invites us. He is the way of happiness, 
the truth which exalts, the life which gives man eternity. 

He invites those deluded ones in a mute but deep lan- 
guage through His very coming into the world. For He 
does not delude the human soul, but gives it the impetus 
which carries it on toward Him. 


To Those Afflicted Without Hope 


Besides those who go through life profoundly discon- 
certed because of the bankruptcy of social and intellectual 
trends largely followed by political leaders and scientists 
stands the not less numerous class of those who are in 
great distress and sorrow because of the collapse of their 
own personal and private ideal of life. 


Those for Whom the End of Life Was Labor 


It comprises the immense number of those for whom labor 
was the end of life, and for whom the goal of their fatigue 
was a comfortable material existence, but who in the 
struggle to attain this end had put far from them religious 
considerations and had neglected to give to their life a 
healthy moral orientation. 

The war has torn them from this customary congenial 
activity which was the delight and support of their life. 
It has dragged them from their profession and their tasks, 
so that they feel within themselves a dreadful void. 

And if some can still continue their usual activities, the 
war has imposed conditions of work in which all personal 
initiative has been eliminated, orderly family life is made 
difficult or impossible, and that satisfaction of soul is no 
longer found which can only be had from work as it was 
ennobled and ordained by God. 

Workers, approach the crib of Jesus! Do not shrink from 
that cave; shelter of the Son of God. It is not by chance 
but a deep, ineffable design of God that you find yourselves 
just simple workers, Mary, the virgin mother of a work- 
ing family, Joseph the father of a working family, the 
shepherds guarding flocks, and finally the wise men from 
the East—they are all workers—manual workers, watch- 
men by night, students. They bow down and adore the 
Son of God who by His sympathetic and loving silence, 
more telling than speech, explains to them all the meaning 
and the worth of labor. 

Labor is not merely the fatigue of body without sense or 
value; nor is it merely a humiliating servitude. It is a service 
of God, a gift of God, the vigor and fullness of human life, 
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the gage of eternal rest. Lift up your heads, and hold them 
up, workers! Look at the Son of God who with His eternal 
Father created and ordered the universe; becoming man 
like us, sin alone excepted, and having grown in age, He 
enters the great community of workers; in His work of 
salvation He labors, wearing out His earthly life. 

It is He, the Redeemer of the world who by His grace 
which runs through our being and our activity, elevates 
and ennobles every honest work, be it high or low, great or 
little, pleasant or tiresome, material or intellectual, giving it 
a meritorious and supernatural value in the sight of God, 
and thus gathering every form of multifarious human ac- 
tivity into one constant act of glorifying His Father who 
is in heaven. 


Those Who Place Their Hopes in the Enjoyment of 
Earthly Life 

Unfortunate, too, are those who see dashed their hope 
of happiness, which in their daydreams they placed in the 
enjoyment of this passing earthly life alone, considered 
solely as the full expression of bodily energies and beauty 
of form and person or as opulence joined to a superabund- 
ance of comfort, or as the possession of force and power. 

But see how today, in the whirlwind of war, the vigor 
and beauty of so much of our youth, developed and per- 
fected on fields of sport, declines or loses its burnish in the 
military hospital, while many young people wander, phy- 
sically and morally mutilated or unfit, through the streets of 
their native land, which in the cities of some of its finest 
regions has been reduced to a heap of ruins by aerial bom- 
bardment and by military operations. 

If a section of the young men have no longer the energy 
to labor and work, the mothers-to-be of the next generation, 
forced as they are to do straining work beyond all measure 
and time limit, are losing the possibility of giving to a 
people bled white that healthy increase of body and spirit 
which promotes the life and education of those children 
without whom the future of their native land is threatened 
with a trayic eclipse. 

The painful irregularity of work and of a life far from 
God and from His grace, seduced and misguided by bad 
example, induces and facilitates a harmful relaxation of 
marriage and family relations so that the poison of lust 
tends now to defile much more than heretofore the sacred 
wells of life. 

From these sad facts and dangerous tendencies it appears 
unfortunately evident that, although the strengthening of 
the family and of the people was considered by many nations 
one of their noblest aims, there is growing and spreading 
now instead a physical deterioration and moral perversion 
which can be cured in part only after many generations of a 
process of healing and preventive education. 

If the war has caused in many people such havoc in soul 
and body it has not spared those who are all out for opu- 
lence and sheer enjoyment of life; they stand now dumb and 
perplexed before the destruction which has swept over 
their own property like a destructive hurricane. Their 
wealth and homes are brought to nought by fire and sword; 
their life of comfort and pleasure has disappeared; the pres- 
nt is tragic; the future holds little hope and much fear. 

Sadder still is the view which presents itself to those who 
aspired to the possession of force and mastery: They now 
contemplate with horror the ocean of blood and tears that 
bathes the world, the tombs and graves full of corpses multi- 
plied and scattered over every region of the earth and 
through the isles of the sea, the gradual eclipse of civiliza- 
tion, the progressive disappearance of even material pros- 
perity, the destruction of famous monuments and of edifices 
built with consummate art, which could have been called the 


common heritage of the civilized world, the sharpening and 
deepening of hatred which enflames the peoples against one 
another, and leaves no room for hope in the future. 


To the Faithful—Consolation from the Faith in the Present 
Calamities 


Come forward now, you Christians, the faithful, linked 
by an ineffable supernatural bond with the Son of God 
who made Himself little for us, guided and sanctified by His 
gospel, nourished by grace, fruit of the passion and death 
of our Redeemer. You too, feel the sorrow, but with the 
hope of consolation which comes from your faith. The pres- 
sent miseries are ours too. Destructive war visits and tor- 
tures you also, your bodies and your souls, your possessions 
and your goods, your hearth and your home. Death has 
broken your heart and has left scars slow to heal. 

The thought of graves of dear ones far away and per- 
haps not even identified, anxiety for those lost or missing, 
the ungratified desire to greet once more your dear ones 
who are prisoners or deported, leave you in a state of sor- 
row which discourages you, while a future full of grave 
uncertainty weighs on all, parents and children, young and 
old. At all times, and especially at this hour, our paternal 
heart is near you, in deep and unchanging affection, dear 
sons and daughters, in your hour of sorrow and trial. 

But all our efforts cannot cause this horrible war to cease 
of a sudden. We cannot give back life to your dear dead; 
cannot reconstruct your wrecked home; cannot free you 
wholly from your anxiety. Much less is it in our power 
to open to you the future, of which God holds the keys— 
God who governs the course of events and has fixed the 
time for their peaceful conclusion. —Two things, however, 
we can and will do. 

The first is that we have used and shali use all our re- 
sources, material and spiritual, to lessen the sad consequences 
of the war for prisoners, wounded, missing, straying, needy 
—for all those in. suffering and trouble of every language 
and nation. 

The second is that in the course of sad time of war we 
want you above all to remember the great consolation with 
which our faith inspires us when it teaches that death and the 
sufferings of this life lose their bitter sorrow for those who 
can with calm and serene conscience make their own that 
praver of the church in the mass of the dead: ‘“Unto Thy 
faithful, O Lord, life is changed, not taken away; and the 
abode of this earthly sojourn being dissolved, an eternal 
dwelling is prepared in heaven.” (Preface of the mass of 
the dead.) 

While others, who have no hope, find themselves faced 
with a fearful abyss and their hands groping for some sup- 
port, close on the emptiness, not of their immortal souls 
but of a happiness of this world which has escaped them, 
you instead, by the grace and liberality of a merciful God 
have, beyond “the certainty of dying,” the ineffable divine 
consolation of “the promise of future immortality.” 

Through this faith you attain an interior serenity, a confi- 
dent moral fortitude which do not go down even before the 
most terrible sufferings. This is a sublime grace and a price- 
less privilege which you must ascribe to the bounty of our 
Saviour. It is a grace and a privilege which demands from 
you the response of practising exemplary constancy and 
calls for a daily apostolate to give back confidence to those 
who have lost it and to set on the road of spiritual salvation 
those who, shipwrecked on the ocean of the present calami- 
ties, are about to drown and perish. 


Duties of Christians at the Present Moment 


The progress of mankind in the present confusion of ideas 
has been a progress without God and even against God; 
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without Christ and even against Christ. In saying this we 
do not wish or intend to offend the erring ones; they are 
and reiaain our brethren. It is fitting, however, that Chris- 
tians reflect on that share of responsibility which belongs 
to them for the present afflictions. Have not many Christians 
made concessions to those false ideas and ways of life which 
have been so many times disapproved by the teaching author- 
ity of the church? 

Every slackening and every thoughtless compromise with 
human respect in the profession of the faith and its moral 
precepts; every act of cowardice and vacillation between 
right and wrong in the practices of Christian life, in the 
education of children, in the government of the family; every 
hidden or open sin; all this and more that might be added 
has been and is a deplorable contribution to the disaster 
which today overwhelms the world. 

And is there anyone who has the right to say that he is 
blameless? Reflection on yourselves and your deeds, and 
the humble recognition of this moral responsibility will 
make you realize and feel in the depth of your souls how 
necessary and how holy a thing it is for you to pray and 
work in order to placate God and invoke His mercy, and 
to participate in the salvation of your brethren, thus re- 
storing to God that honor which was denied Him for so 
many decades, securing and acquiring for your fellowmen 
that interior peace which cannot be found except by coming 
close to the spiritual light of Bethlehem’s cave. 

To action, then, beloved children! Close your ranks! 
Let not your courage fail! Do not remain helpless in the 
midst of the ruins! May the star that guided the Magi to 
Jesus shine above you. The spirit which comes from Him 
has lost nothing of its force and of its power to heal fallen 
humanity. It triumphed once over paganism in its ascen- 
dancy. Why should it not triumph today, too, when sor- 
rows and delusions of every kind show to so many souls 
the vanity and deception of the roads hitherto followed in 
public and private life? A great number of minds are 
searching for new ideals in politics and social life, in private 
and public, in training and education, and feel a deep yearn- 
ing to satisfy the needs of their hearts. 

May the example of your Christian life guide them and 
your burning words stir them. As the form of this world 
passes away, show them that true life means that they “may 
know Thee, the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou has sent” (John 17:3). 

Through your words let there be regenerated in your 
fellowmen the knowledge of our Heavenly Father, who, 
even in times of terrible misery, rules that world with a 
wise and provident goodness. Let them feel the tranquil 
happiness which comes from a life aflame with the love of 
God. 5 

The love of God renders the mind responsive to the needs 
of one’s brethren, ready to give spiritual and material aid, 
disposed to make every sacrifice in order that fervent and 
practical love may flourish again in the hearts of all. 

Power of the charity of Christ! We feel it pulsating with 
all tenderness in our paternal heart, which, open and loving 
toward all alike, makes us give utterance to an appeal for 
works of mercy and of generous charity. How often have 
we not had to repeat with a throbbing heart the exclamation 
of our Divine Master: “I have pity on the multitude,” and 
how often, too, have we not had to add: “They have nothing 
to eat” (Mark 8:2), especially as we behold so many places 
devastated and desolated by the war! 

And there never was a moment or a period when we did 
not feel the contrast between the scantiness of our resources, 
which are insufficient for the work of relief, and the gigantic 
increase in the need of many, who raise to us their suppliant 


cry and sorrowful groans, at first from regions far away, 
and now also from those near by, in ever increasing num- 
bers. 

In the face of such want, growing every day, we raise to 
the Christian world an insistent cry of fatherly appeal for 
help and pity: “Behold, 1 stand at the door and knock” 
(Apocalypse 3:20). 

And we do not hesitate to turn, in the confidence with 
which God inspires us, to the humane and Christian senti- 
ments of those peoples and those nations which Providence 
has up to now preserved from the direct impact of the 
horrors of war, or which although at war, still live in con- 
ditions which allow them to give generous expression to their 
charitable intentions, and to offer help and support to those 
who, surrounded by the hardships of the conflict and bereft 
of outside aid are already in want of necessities and will be 
in greater need in the future. 

For such an appeal we are inspired and sustained by the 
hope that it will meet with genuine sympathy in the hearts 
of the faithful and of all who are endowed with a lively 
sense of humanity. 

Amid the animosity which the world conflict has aroused 
and intensined there appears in ever clearer light a con- 
soling development of plans and purpose—we mean the re- 
awakening of the sense of common responsibility in the 
face of the problems arising from the general impoverish- 
ment caused by the war. 

The destruction and devastation which have followed it 
urgently demand work of reconstruction and relief to meet 
all the harm done. The errors of the recent past are warn- 
ings for free and enlightened minds to which, for reasons of 
prudence as well as from a sense of humanity, they cannot 
remain deaf. They look upon the spiritual reconstruction 
and the material restoration of the peoples and states as an 
organic whole, in which nothing would be more fatal than 
to leave unhealed centers of infection, from which tomor- 
row disastrous consequences could again arise. ‘They feel 
that in a new organization of peace, of law and of labor, 
the treatment of some nations in a manner contrary to 
justice, equity and prudence should not give rise to new 
dangers which would jeopardize its solidity or its stability. 


Expectation of Peace 


Scrupulously faithful as we wish to be to the duty of 
impartiality inherent in our pastoral ministry, we formulate 
the desire that our dear children will not let slip any op- 
portunity of securing the triumph of the principles of farsee- 
ing and even-minded justice and brotherhood in the ques- 
tions that are so essential for the salvation of states. 

It is indeed a virtue characteristic of wise minds, who are 
true friends of humanity, to understand that a real peace in 
conformity with the dignity of man and the Christian con- 
science can never be a harsh imposition supported by arms, 
but rather is the result of a provident justice and a respon- 
sible sense of equity toward all. 

If, while waiting for such a peace which shall restore calm 
to the world, you, dear sons and daughters, still suffer in- 
tensely in body and mind from privations and _ injustice, 
you must not tomorrow stain the peace and repay injustice 
with injustice, or commit an even-greater injustice. 

On this eve of Christmas let your hearts and minds turn 
to the Divine Child in the crib. See and meditate how in 
that abandoned cave, exposed to cold and winds, He shares 
your poverty and misery—He, the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth and of all the riches for which men contend. 

All is His; and yet how often in these days has He not 
had to leave churches and chapels destroyed, burnt, col- 
lapsed or in danger! Perhaps where the devotion of your an- 
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cestors had dedicated to Him magnificent temples with rear- 
i and lofty vaults, you can offer Him, amid the 
ruins, only a miserable dwelling in the shelter-chapel or a 
private house. 

We praise and thank you, clergy and laity, men and 
women who not infrequently, with every risk to your life, 
have rescued and kept in a safe place our eucharistic Lord 
and Saviour. Your zeal did not want the words spoken of 
Christ to be verified again: “He came unto His own and 
His own received Him not” (John 1:11). 

So our Lord did not refuse to come into the midst of 
your poverty He who once preferred Bethlehem to Jeru- 
salem, the stable and the crib to the magnificence of His 
father’s temple. Poverty and misery are bitter; but they 
become sweet if one keeps within oneself God, Jesus Christ 
the Son of God, and His grace and truth. He remains with 
you as long as your faith, your hope, your charity, your 
obedience and devotion remain alive in your heart. 

In union with you, dear sons and daughters, we place our 
prayers at the feet of the Child Jesus and we beg Him 
that this may be the last war Christmas and that humanity 
may be able, in the coming year, to celebrate the recurrence 
of the Christmas feast in the brilliant light and joy of a 
truly Christian peace. 
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Principles for a Peace Program 


And now do you all, who have responsibility, all of you 
who by the disposition and permission of God hold in your 
hand the destiny of your own and other peoples, hear the 
suppliant “Erudimini’”’ (Be ye enlightened) which resounds 
in your ears from out the abysmal ruins of this terrible war. 

It is a duty and a warning for all, a trumpet call antici- 
pating the coming judgment which will decree the con- 
demnation and punishment of those who were deaf to the 
voice of humanity—which is also the voice of God. In the 
consciousness of your power your war aims may well have 
embraced entire peoples and continents. The question of 
guilty responsibility for the present war and the demand for 
reparations may also lead you to raise your voice. 

But today the devastation which the world war has pro- 
duced in every walk of life, material and spiritual, has al- 
ready reached such unprecedented gravity and extent, and 
the dreaded danger that, as the war goes on, the destruc- 
tion will be increased by frightful horrors for both sides 
and for those who, against their will, have been drawn into 
it, appears to us so gloomy and threatening that we, anxious 
for the welfare and even for the very existence of each and 
every people, address this appeal to you: 

Rise above yourselves, above every narrow calculating 
judgment, above every boast of military superiority, above 
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every onesided affirmation of right and justice. Take cog- 
nizance also of the unpleasant truths and teach your peoples 
to look them in the face with gravity and fortitude. 

A true peace is not the mathematical result of a propor- 
tion of forces, but in its last and deepest meaning is a moral 
and juridical process. It is not, in fact, achieved without the 
employment of force, and its very existence needs the sup- 
port of a normal measure of power. But the real function 
of this force, if it is to be morally correct, should consist 
in protecting and defending, and not in lessening or sup- 
pressing rights. An hour like the present—so full of pos- 
sibilities for vast beneficent progress no less than for fatal 
defects and blunders—has perhaps never been seen in the 
history of mankind. 

And this hour demands, with insistent voice, that the aims 
and programs for peace be inspired by the highest moral 
sense. They should have as their supreme purpose nothing 
less than the task of securing agreement and concord be- 
tween the warring nations—an achievement which may leave 
with every nation, in the consciousness of its duty to unite 
with the rest of the family of states, the possibility of co- 
operating with dignity, without renouncing or destroying 
itself, in the great future task of recuperation and recon- 
struction. 

Naturally the achievement of such a peace would not im- 
ply in any way the abandonment of necessary guarantees and 
sanctions in the event of any attempt to use force against 
right. Do not ask from any member of the family of peo- 
ples, however small or weak, for that renunciation of sub- 
stantial rights or vital necessities which you yourselves, if 
it were demanded from your people, would deem imprac- 
ticable. Give mankind, thirsting for it, a peace that shall 
reinstate the human race in its own esteem and in that of 
history—a peace over whose cradle the vengeful lightning of 
hate and the instincts of unchecked desire for vengeance do 
not flash, but rather the resplendent dawn of a new spirit 
of world union which, sustained by the indispensable, super- 
natural help of the Christian faith, will alone be able to 
preserve humanity, after this unhappy war, from the unspeak- 
able catastrophe of a peace built on wrong foundations and 
therefore ephemeral and illusory. 

Inspired by this hope, with fatherly affection toward you, 
dear sons and daughters, and especially toward those who 
are suffering more painfully than others from the trials 
and sorrows of the war and who need divine consolation, 
and not least to all those who in answer to our appeal will 
open their hearts to practical charity and pity, or who, 
while ruling the destinies of the nations, are anxious to give 
them back the olive branch of peace, we impart, as a pledge 
of abundant favors from Heaven, our apostolic benediction. 





By GEORGE W. MAXEY, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania 
Delivered at the Commemoration of the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Swedish Settlement 
on the Delaware, Philadelphia, Pa., November 5, 1943 


/ men and women long since dead? It doesn’t do them 
any good. 


1 7 7 HY do we celebrate these anniversaries and glorify 


Nor does it do us any good, unless we 


learn something from their careers. A political philosopher 


once said: “What history teaches is that people and govern- 
ments have never learned anything from history, nor acted 


on principles deduced from it.” Wise individuals do profit 
by the experience of others, and sound statesmen are those 
who comprehend the histories of nations, past and present, 
and heed the lessons to be learned from other nations’ mis- 
takes. When Madame Chiang Kai-shek was here she built a 
large portion of one of her addresses on the Chinese proverb: 
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“Watch the cart ahead.” The point she made was that 
nations should avoid the pitfalls into which earlier nations 
have fallen. 

All will agree that the people who colonized this new land 
made a great success of it in spite of many “‘set-backs”. What 
qualities made them successful? Their chief characteristics, 
whether they were Cavaliers in Virginia, or Puritans or 
Pilgrivs in Massachusetts, or Swedes along the Delaware, 
were initiative and industry, self-reliance and courage. They 
had no paternalistic government to lean on. Thev were not 
a protected people; they were a resistant people. They never 
dedicated themselves to the cult of comfort. 

The entire development of this country has depended on 
the existence of the same qualities which characterized the 
early settlers. These were the qualities of those who hewed 
paths through trackless forests and over mountains, who 
bridged rivers and conquered barren stretches of sand. They 
were individualists. They faced hostile elements and hostile 
men with equanimity and fortitude. They had character 
enough both to respect authority and to resist its abuse. 

The signers of the Declaration of Independence and, a 
little later, of the Constitution, were largely the descendants 
of hardy pioneers. None of them were born idlers and all of 
them were contemptuous of a “leisure class.” Like all Anglo- 
Saxons, ever intolerant of governmental strait-jackets, they 
renounced the rule of George III because it went beyond 
legitimate hounds in curbing their individual and economic 
freedom. They asked little of the government except to mind 
its own business as long as they lawfully minded theirs. They 
established a Renublic where to every mon there was opened 
the rough path to fame and fortune if he had the courage 
and vigor to tread it, and where above the humblest cradle 
there ever shone the star of hope. They swept away the aris- 
tocracy of idleness and established the nobility of labor. They 
found their chieftain in a frontier surveyor and pathfinder. 
His formal education was limited; the halls of higher learn- 
ing never echoed to his footfalls. But from honest, hardy 
ancestors who believed that well-doing was the only way to 
well-being there came to him the best of all inheritances, 
character; and in a youth and early manhood replete with 
arduous toil and dangerous tasks, he proved himself depend- 
able and steadfast, and developed what Tennyson calls “the 
wrestling thews that throw the world”. The stanchest timber 
is ever found in oaks that have defied and survived the storms. 
Neither Washington nor any of his associates had any illu- 
sions about establishing a government strong enough for 
everybody to lean on or rich enough for everybody to live on. 
They made no pretence of being able to create wealth or 
happiness by law. What they fought for and won was the 
right of men and women to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. They made no extravagant promises and raised 
no vain hopes. 

Theodore Roosevelt well said: “No education, no refine- 
ments of civilization can compensate a people for the loss of 
their hardy virtues. The greatest danger of a luxurious 
civilization”, said he, “is that it is likely to lead a people to 
lose their fighting edge.” These hardy virtues are essential 
to individual and national progress. Life always has been 
and always will be a trial and a struggle. “To him who will 
hear the clarions of the battle call and on Greatheart forever 
ring the clanging blows.” 

Any man of authority who promises a people that through 
legislative magic the struggle of life will be abolished and 
that there will be equal rewards for the indolent and the 
industrious is not a leader but a misleader of his people. The 
Creater made life a competitive game and wherever there is 
competition there will be those who succeed and those who 
fail. To promise an end to struggle is like promising a man 


climbing a mountain an end of the law of gravitation. With 
out the law of gravitation we would have celestial chaos; 
without the law of struggle we would have weakness and 
decadence. 

Civilization has been built by the hardy races. Dr. Alexis 
Carrel in his book “Man the Unknown”, says: ‘Men need a 
way of life involving constant struggle, mental and muscular 
efforts, and some privations.”’ He says further that “Pros- 
perity and leisure weakens the mind and body” and that 
“while it is natural for a man to strive to satisfy his physio- 
logical needs that when he has done so deterioration begins.” 
He says, further, that the development of human beings has 
not kept pace with the material developments of life, and that 
it is the moral and mental deficiency of political leaders which 
have most endangered modern nations. This was written 
before Hitler and Mussolini had demonstrated the truth of 
Dr. Carrel’s words. He says further: “Our way of life has 
not developed great individuals”, and he points out that “a 
work of art has never been produced by a committee of art- 
ists, nor a great discovery made by a committee of scholars”. 
It was the scholars of Columbus’s day who placed the greatest 
obstacles in his path as he went from capital to capital 
arguing that by sailing west he could reach the East. Colum- 
bus was an individualist; Washington, Franklin, Jefferson 
and Lincoln were individualists; so have been all the great 
inventors; so have been all the other human beings to whom 
this Nation owes its progress. Individualists are produced 
in an environment where every day is a day of struggle, where 
“flags of truce” are seldom sent and even darkness does not 
always stay the combat. 

During the last decade there were proposed many legis- 
lative measures promising to insure everyone a life with little 
or no work. From the “abundant life” so promised us there 
is to be excluded fear. When fear is excluded ambition and 
all individual effort will be excluded, thereby nullifying the 
laws of nature. For ages it has been the activity resulting 
from fear that has given the deer in the forest its fleetness 
of foot and the birds in the air their strength of wing. It 
has been the fear of want and the ambition to excel that has 
brought the human race up from the degradation of pre- 
historic man to the present high standards of civilization. 

Those who read history know that the only source of 
wealth and national power is the industry and enterprise and 
hardihood of human beings, that all wealth is produced by 
work intelligently directed and energetically carried on and 
that it cannot be produced by legislative enactments. Every 
good thing in life has a price tag on it. If a government can 
produce wealth why should it levy taxes? There is not a 
government in the world which cannot pile up debts but when 
these debts are paid they are always paid by the labor of the 
mind and heart and hands of individualists, and the individ- 
uals who will be able to pay off our present national indebted- 
ness will have to be very rugged ones indeed. Every dollar 
the Government spends is taken out of some individual’s 
earnings and savings. The reason the people of the thirteen 
colonies objected to “taxation without representation” was 
that taxation without an effective taxpayers brake on it will 
paralyze the enterprise and energy of any people. The 
Colonists believed that if they were reoresented in Parliament 
they could put a brake on taxation. They had no acquaintance 
with the prodigality of modern legislatures. 

Every dollar spent by the extravagance of today must be 
replaced by a dollar earned by the labor of tomorrow. All 
history demonstrates that as Taine said in his “Ancien 
Regime” that “confiscatory taxes are the unmistakable heralds 
of industrial chaos and national downfall”. In his great 
address at Plymouth Rock in 1820, Daniel Webster observed 
that “it is on the rights of property that both despotism and 
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unrestrained popular violence ordinarily commences their 
attacks”, 

A paternalistic government softens the fibre of any people. 
The paternalism of any government is always in exact pro- 
portion to the feebleness of the people. Only a self-reliant 
people will long retain their freedom. A government so 
organized as to do things for everybody is organized to do 
things to everybody and that is why there never has been and 
never will be a paternalistic republic. It may be a republic 
in form but in fact it will be a bureaucracy, and a bureau- 
cracy and a republic cannot co-exist. 

If we Americans should ever find the legislative Fountains 
of Eternal Plenty the Ponce de Leons of today are promising 
us, we would deteriorate into a race of weaklings and become 
the prey of any strong people who would have the enterprise 
to come and take us, as Alexander took the Persians. Fear 
of want and hope of gain are the main-springs of human 
ambition. That fear and hope led your ancestors and mine 
to make the dangerous journeys in sailing ships from the Old 
World to this. Coal to be mined, forests to be felled, fields 
to be ploughed, beckoned them. The only “social security” 
they ever dreamed of was that which they hoped to: achieve 
by hard work and frugality. “The struggle for existence” 
was to them what it always has been and always will be: 
not a rhetorical phrase but a biological fact. Life’s sweetest 
reward is achievement after struggle. 

No parent should so enfeeble its children and no govern- 
ment should so enfeeble its citizens as to unfit them for the 
battle of life. No individual ever became strong of body and 
alert of mind by losing his self-reliance and relying upon 
somebody else. A feather pillow is a poor substitute for a 
grindstone in sharpening an axe. No razor ever acquired a 
cutting edge by being honed on a piece of cheese. Theodore 
Roosevelt in his address on “The Strenuous Life” said: “I 
preach not the doctrine of ignoble ease but the doctrine of the 
strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of labor and strife. 
No country can long endure’, he said, “if its foundations are 
not laid deep in the material prosperity which comes from 
thrift, from business energy and enterprise, from hard, un- 
sparing effort in the fields of industrial activity.” 

Biologists tell us that man grows not by his achievements, 
for they are few, nor by his dreams, for they seldom come 
true. but that solid progress has its birth in bitter needs. In 
1453 Mohammed, the Second, took Constantinople, the gate- 
way of the East, and barred that gateway to all Christian 
nations. No longer was the Mediterranean the highway to 
India and China and the Isles of Spices. The direct road was 
closed, and it was necessary to find a detour. In 1492 
Columbus, urged by “the bitter needs” of the times, into 
searching for that detour, found a new world. The Swedish 
settlement along the Delaware three hundred years ago was 
the result of Sweden’s need for wealth after its successful but 
exhausting wars fought under the leadership of Gustavus 
Adolphus. , 

Every distinctive period in our history has been typified 
by a prevailing philosophy, sometimes expressed in a slogan. 
“Give me liberty or give me death” was such a slogan. A half 
century later, “Liberty and Union” was such a slogan. The 
third and fourth decades of the twentieth century in America 
have been characterized by a philosophy which may be ex- 
pressed in the phrase, “We want security without sacrifice”. 
The philosophy underlying this was manifested in the nation- 
wide Wall Street gambling orgy of the 1920s. Millions of 
Americans thought they had found a way to wealth without 
work. When that “way to wealth” proved to be the road 
to ruin millions turned their eyes from Wall Street to the 
Nation’s capital and demanded that the government make 


good the losses occasioned by their own follies. “Pressure 
groups” in this country have succeeded in perverting govern- 
ment beyond its legitimate functions, and have made it some- 
thing not to live under but to live on. The statesmen who 
founded this government and those who guided it at various 
periods during nearly a century and a half never intended 
it to be a gigantic welfare institution. When Washington 
and Madison and Hamilton and their associates created the 
Federal Union they had no idea that the “Uncle Sam” they 
were bringing into being should some day be a national Over- 
seer of the Improvident. 

There is a well-known type of reformer who constantly 
preaches that poverty and all other evils suffered in this 
world are due to somebody other than the sufferer. Some 
people always blame crime not on the criminal but on his 
environment, despite the fact that thousands of others who 
had and have the same environment are not criminals. There 
were, for example, in this country those who blamed “Hitler- 
ism” not on Hitler’s own vicious, depraved and bestial char- 
acter, but on the treaty of Versailles. That treaty was one 
of the fairest ever imposed by conquering nations on a con- 
quered nation. The mistake that the conquering nations made 
was that they did not enforce it promptly and vigorously. 
National peace, like domestic peace, is an order, and there 
can be no order without compulsion, for the lawless hordes 
of every community and of the world are ever ready to rise. 
Without international laws backed by force international 
order dissolves into anarchy, just as a city without a police 
force becomes a prey of criminals. 

Longing for domestic and international security without 
sacrifice, we Americans beguiled ourselves into the belief that 
we had nothing to fear either internally or from afar. We 
did not fear Germany because we thought the Atlantic Ocean 
was a barrier, though it is in fact the world’s greatest high- 
way, and any nation which dominates that ocean or the Pacific 
Ocean can invade the United States. When we yield our 
seas to the enemy we yield our shores; when we yield our 
shores we yield our continent. If we do not mean to surrender 
the citadel we must not give up the outworks. 

We were so rich we did not fear “impoverished Japan”. 
Many boasted that “we could clean up those Japs in six 
months.” We did not fear them yet in a space of two hours 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, they killed seven 
hundred more Americans than were killed on either side in 
the three days battle of Gettysburg. It would have been 
better had we remembered Edmund Burke's admonition that 
“Early and provident fear is the mother of safety”. The 
courage of cockiness is on a par with the valor of ignorance. 
Conceit is a poor substitue for preparedness. “It is permis- 
sible,” said Napoleon, “to be defeated but not to be sur- 
prised.” It is an old adage that “he who will not use his 
eyes for seeing will later use them for weeping.” 

Herbert Agar in his book “A Time for Greatness” says 
that the American people have been afflicted before this war 
with “a progressive inability to take anything seriously”. He 
also says that the United States with all its opulence could 
not buy either peace or victory, for there is no shop where 
peace and victory are sold. They have to be won. And now 
on seventy-two battlefronts Americans are winning them. 
As President Wilsen said in his war address to Congress on 
April 2, 1917: “The day has come again when America is 
privileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles 
which gave her birth.” 

The greatest asset of any nation is strength of character 
and it is developed only by work, by self-denial and self- 
discipline. ““Advise me how to rear my son”, said a mother 
to General Robert E. Lee. “Teach him to deny himself”, 
replied the great Virginian. No nation of self-indulgent 
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peoples are under anything like equal conditions a match in 
war for a nation of self-denying people. The self-denying 
Macedonians under Alexander, though over-matched in 
numbers seventeen to one, quickly conquered the self-in- 
dulgent Persians. The old Roman was right who said, “An 
animal whose hoofs are hardened on rough ground can travel 
any road.” 

The soundest society is where the individual works out 
his own salvation, as the pioneers and colonizers of America 
worked out theirs. No man ever learned to walk by being 
carried, and a sure way to soften society is to spoon-feed its 
individuals. Whenever the leaners outnumber the lifters a 
collapse is imminent. A people whose quest is for rights 
without responsibilities, jobs without work, freedom without 
effort, and a country without fighting for it, will not long 
have any rights, any jobs, any freedom, or any country. 
Every worth while possession is an achievement—not an 
endowment. No legislative gadgets are a worthy substitute 
for old-fashioned virtues. Economic salvation by statute and 
international security without sacrifice are twin delusions. 
The best society is that one which secures to each man a fair 
opportunity to pursue his own good but does not pursue that 
good for him. As a director of individual destiny government 
has always been a failure. The sustenance for American 
spiritual and material might has been drawn through the 
roots of individual initiative and enterprise. Only a deluded 
people will ever destroy the roots by which they have grown. 
Montesquieu well said: “The deterioration of every govern- 
ment begins when the principles on which it was founded are 
repudiated.” 

There is nothing in nature or in experience which indicates 
that because one way is easier than another it is the way to go. 
The difficult way is the way of struggle, and the Creator has 
decreed that the way of struggle is always and everywhere 
the way of strength. What happens to a man is never so 
important as what happens in him. External hurts are seldom 
as deadly as internal decay. 

The early settlers along the Delaware and elsewhere in 


America knew that there is no wealth of individuals or of 
nations so secure that it cannot be disintegrated by indolence 
and destroyed by folly; they knew that no law or scheme of 
government can make laziness remunerative, incompetence 
equal to skill, or convert theories instead of work into wealth. 
While appreciating the importance of the functions of gov- 
ernment they had sense enough to know that its range of 
useful activities is limited by the laws of nature and of human 
nature. They never made the mistake of confusing govern- 
ment with God. They knew that if individual freedom is 
to be preserved it must be constantly guarded from the 
encroachments of government. Liberty is not a gift of gov- 
ernment; it has been won by people who possessed the 
intelligence and courage to resist the aggressions of govern- 
ment and it will be retained only by people who possess that 
same enterprise and courage. The hall-mark of statesmanship 
is the knowledge that while any government's capacity for 
good is limited, its capacity for evil is umlimited. Real state- 
men know that for a people while hungering for industrial 
activity to destroy property, to destroy their nation’s reser- 
voirs of capital, is a species of madness equalled only by that 
of a thirsty population destroying their city’s reservoirs of 
water. It does not take long for ignorance, indolence, and 
waste to dissipate the fruits of wisdom, work, and frugality. 
Either individual or national success can be maintained only 
by faithful adherence to the habits which produced them. 

If the Swedes along the Delaware and the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth Rock and the English at Jamestown three centuries 
ago could have afforded the luxury of a poet-laureate and if 
he had expressed in verse the spirit which animated them all, 
I think he would have written lines such as these: 

“Do you fear the force of the wind, the slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them; be savage again. 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf, go wade with the crane, 

The palms of your hands will thicken, 

The skin on your cheeks will tan, 

You will go hungry and ragged and weary, 

But, by the gods, you will walk like a man.” 


Industry Has a Program 


PRODUCTION THE ONLY SOURCE OF JOBS 
By WALTER WEISENBURGER, Executive Vice President, National Association of Manufacturers 


Delivered at the National Association of Manufacturers Second Congress of American Industry, New York City, 
December 9, 1943 


MERICA’S infant, but most prolific industry, is post- 
war planning. 

The National Association of Manufaciucers’ 
agenda for a Better America, however, is not economic plan- 
ning in the collectivist sense. 

As against the inspired wisdom of a few gifted individuals 
who feel themselves qualified to think for a whole nation, 
this program of industry expresses the basic facts of our 
common American experience. 

It is a program—action, not just planning!—a simple 
pattern setting forth the rules of the game and a national 
attitude within the framework of which 137 million people 
can revive the quaint old American custom of planning and 
working for themselves. 

Ours is a program to win the victory by establishing fully, 
the principles for which we fight. 

It isn’t up to us to say what we're fighting for; we can 
get that direct from the boys at the front. 

Succinctly a private says, “So 1 can be myself again.” 


A tank driver: “So I can live as my father lived.” 

A military policeman: “I’m not fighting for any particular 
blueprint, except the blueprint of freedom.” 

A nineteen year old soldier: “I’m not fighting for medals, 
but to go back to the ‘pursuit of happiness’.” 

More realistically, an engineer corporal adds: “I’m fighting 
to get this damned war over with so I can go back home.” 

The best seven-word summary of the sentiment of the 200 
boys who gave opinions, was given by an Army doctor: “I’m 
fighting to help keep America American.” 

And that is, in a nutshell, the whole story of what they’re 
fighting for. Though not an enemy remain alive, there will 
be no victory for us if the war ends with the American way 
of life a casualty. 

We deem it an act of patriotism, therefore, to offer: at this 
time this program for a Better American economy, reflecting 
as it does, long arduous work of many committees, many 
members, many advisors. 

This presentation does not contain any discussion of such 
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major immediate problems as termination, reconversion, re- 
serves, and plant disposal. Those are dealt with elsewhere 
in the program of this convention. 

Industry is seeking to furnish leadership that a free, self- 
respecting people will accept. It is not just for business, ex- 
cept as business is a part of American life. It is a program 
for a better America in which all can share—labor, agricul- 
ture, the trades, the professions—all the people. 

With that preface of purpose, I, as your Executive Vice 
President, want to discuss with you the fundamentals of 
this program concerning which our President, Mr. Crawford, 
spoke so eloquently at lunch. You will hear next from Mr. 
Prentis, and Mr. Adams and Mr. Harri-on will tell how 
this N.A.M. program for 1944 is going to be carried to the 
public through the National Industrial Information Commit- 
tec. Now for the essentials :— 


EMPHASIS ON PEOPLE 


One of the prime essentials to remember always is that 
we live in a representative demccracy. 

There’s nothing wrong with democracy, so long as the 

- ° > : “ ” “ ” 
emphasis is on the first syllable, “democ’’—‘“the people’— 
and not on the last syllable, “cracy.” 

There’s nothing wrong with the business leadership in 
that democracy, so long as it emphasizes what the people 
want. The people want— 

1. Higher living standards; 

2. Economic security; 

3. Opportunity for jobs; 

4. Economic justice; and 

5. Personal freedom. 

Those too are the objectives of management’s program. 

We hold that these deep rooted desires of free men can 
only be achieved by striving in national unity for the highest 
results from a voluntary cooperative society, the basis of 
which is a free, competitive enterprise system. 

This is no yearning for the “good old days.” The man 
who advances into the future while looking backwards over 
his shoulder makes a tempting target. 

We're not looking backward—like Lot’s wife—either to 
the thundering twenties or the dismal thirties. 

Least of all are we trying to “freeze the present’ —preserve 
the “status quo’—which is simply Latin for the hell of a 
fix we've gotten into through bureaucratic planning. 

Sure, we want the errors of the past corrected, but we 
want, as well, the victories of the past carried on to still 
greater results. 

We can’t make private enterprise better by throwing it 
out the window. Nor can better America be achieved in a 
hybrid economy—half private, half collectivist. 

A half slave and half free system won’t provide post- 
war jobs. 

And make no mistake about it, the first thing the people 
will want in a post-war world will be jobs. 

Returning fighters won’t care much about settling down 
to jcbs of tatting, leaf-raking, or odd-job-boon-doggling. 

They'll take their post-war jobs as they took their war- 
time jobs—straight. 

They certainly have earned their way on the battle fronts 
of the world—and they will want to do the same on the 
production fronts of peace. 

But where do honest-to-Pete jobs come from? From a 
supposedly benevolent government? From a dreamy program 
to share the wealth without producing it? Whenever we 
set out to dream up jobs for job’s sake, we get into the realm 
of the mystic, and end up with very real debt, but very un- 
real employment. 


Real jobs don’t come out of economic sceances, from ouija 
boards or table-tilting. They can’t be pulled, like pretty 
little bunnies, out of hats—even out of hats that are in the 
political ring. Only in ‘make-believe land” do storks bring 
babies, and only in fairyland do “Blue Eagles” bring jobs. 
In this very real world, jobs, like babies, are born as the 
result of perfectly natural processes. And I said born—not 
made. When you try to manufacture a man, you get a robot 
—not a living thing. And similarly when you try to manu- 
facture a job for the job’s sake and not through and for 
productive causes, you get the form but not the substance. 


LEARNING TO Test THEORY 


This promise-weary generation is learning to reject mumbo- 
jumbo economics. Theory is no longer enough. With scien- 
tists, we insist that a theory must be proved. 

Industry has proved a theory; it has taken jobs, mixed 
them with freedom and produced opportunity. 

There was a time when just jobs weren't enough in this 
country. The American working man always had before him 
the incentive of being able to go into business for himself. 
That once distinguished the American business system from 
any other economic system in the world. This opportunity 
has almost vanished in the last decade. 

Back in the roaring twenties, which was supposed to have 
been the age of big business when the little David business- 
man had no chance against the Goliath corporations, 36,000 
Joe Doakeses a year were able to go into business for them- 
selves and make a go of it. In the decade that followed— 
the decade of the Common Man, but of uncommon taxes 
and federal deficits, 6,000 common men a year who had 
businesses lost them. The small businessman is certainly 
not the remembered man of that era. The normal annual 
increase in employables of about 600,000 cannot be met with 
6,000 a year fewer employers. 

The chance for a small business to live, to grow bigger 
and to become a bigger employer has got to be restored if 
the employment problem is to be settled satisfactorily. You 
can, as demonstrated, so kill off private employers in this 
country that there is nothing left but government employ- 
ment. 

In 1939 there were 190,000 manufacturing establishments 
in the United States employing 8 million workers. Ninety- 
nine and a half per cent were employers of less than a thou- 
sand workers. Parenthetically, it is interesting that 75% of 
the N.A.M. members are employers of less than 500 work- 
ers, and more than 50% are employers of less than two 
hundred. 

No matter how much ambition stirs in the breast of man 
to get along, to get a job opening onto a better job, and 
finally into his own business, he has no chance of fulfilling 
his ‘_sires in a government-run W.P.A. society. 

In the lush days of manna from the Potomac a small town 
ran out of people who were in need of largess. All had jobs 
except the village half-wit. They finally set him to polishing 
an old brass Revolutionary cannon in the public square at 
$20 a week. He carried his own whistle in his pocket, to 
blow before he went to work, at lunch and when he quit. 
After four or five weeks of polishing, he appeared before 
the selectmen of the village to resign. “What do you want 
to quit for?” asked the Mayor. ‘‘Well,” said the half-wit, 
“this is the best job I ever had, but I’ve saved up enough 
money to buy a brass cannon! So I am going into business 
for myself.” 

But! To get back to real jobs—they are born of the 
aspirations and ambitions of mankind. They are a means of 
satisfying our craving for bread and breeches and better 
mousetraps. 
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You won’t find jobs, as we understand them, among the 
Polynesians or the Ubangi. 

You'll find jobs where men’s horizons are expanding— 
where they are building something better for the future— 
where they want something they haven’t got, and intend to 
get it, “come hell or high water.” 

Genuine jobs are a means to an end; they are never the 
end itself. Any job that is not born of a desire for the useful 
goods or services that job can produce, is a fake. 

The world has known jobs, created after a fashion, and 
men fed, after a fashion, by slavery. The slave philosophy 
is collectivism. You produce—they collect. 

There are some who say that the answer is 64 million 
post-war jobs and an annual income of 150 billions. 

Personally, I don’t agree. The above figure contemplates 
that all of those who have come from the homes and retire- 
ment will be retained in peace and that 10 million returning 
service people will be added to what is already the highest 
employment peak in history. 

Exceeding our best peacetime employment by 12% millions 
is a goal that a nationally stimulated enterprise system eventu- 
ally can reach. But is it good business, when we're trying to 
attain post-war recovery, to load the system with a goal that 
is 24% higher than the best employment year in our history? 

Is it possible that the 64 million job mark is being delib- 
erately advocated by those who want government inter- 
vention? 

It is more conservative and realistic to place the job load 
at 56 millions, which is of itself 24% larger than the best 
peace time year of 1929. This figure represents somewhat 
more than the normal growth of employment in the nation. 
It would seem wiser to make that the recovery goal first. 

Or, it would be wiser to start with the problem instead 
of the answer. Industry can’t employ people for the mere 
sake of giving jobs. The problem is production, not jobs. 
This nation—factories, farmers, distributors, services— 
would have to produce half as much again goods and services 
than it did in 1929 to reach the 56 million goal. 

Whatever post-war job goal is used it must be based on 
production and not on trick multiplication of jobs by mirrors. 

And no matter how you approach it, it is well to remem- 
ber that much of what management plans cannot come to 
fullest fruition the day after peace is declared. There will 
be a transition period of many vexing and temporary prob- 
lems getting back to peace production. 

We must not be diverted from our goal by a little bad 
road. If we do we'll probably end up on the rougher detours 
we've been on for the last decade. 

In the long run a fully operating free enterprise system 
as outlined in this program is the only guarantee of real jobs 
in post-war. 

Business should be careful not to promise anything it 
can’t do, and be sure to do everything it promises. Then 
we can ask the people to go along with us—to keep their 
chins up—to fight through whatever difficulties the transition 
may bring, to get back on the real beam of a Better America, 
instead of a deficit future. 

In America we must have full employment based on a 
political system of free men. In voluntary cooperation of 
these free men for the common good, lies Jobs, Freedom, and 
Opportunity for the future. 

The war has proved that the capitalistic system has what 
it takes to win. 


Tue REAt Source oF Joss 


Our economic system is not a gang of “big shots” or an 
organization of “stuffed shirts.” It is simply all the ways 
whereby we all earn a living. 


It is not perfect. Human beings are not perfect. And 
this program points out the mistakes of management along 
with those of everybody else. We believe, however, that 
through the years the credit side is one of which Americans 
can be proud. 

True, we are said to have one-third of our population 
under-privileged. But that is by comparison with our own 
high standards of living, not with those of other countries. 

“If capitalism,” says Professor Frank P. Graham of 
Princeton, “were allowed to repeat this performance (from 
1870 to 1930) for another fifty years, it would do away 
with anything that according to present standards could be 
called poverty.” 

We can make enterprise freer, within the rights of society, 
more fully competitive, and more truly enterprising—all of 
which should make it more productive. 

The test of good government, of good management, of 
good labor, should be—do their actions help production? 

The National Association of Manufacturers’ plan is built 
around more and more production as the only source of jobs, 
high standards of living, and real security. 

How do we get more and more production? 

The N.A.M. program prescribes five conditions for more 
production: 

1. Encouragement of risk capital to provide tools for 
production. 


2. Revision of tax structure to stimulate production. 

3. Labor and Management cooperation for maximum 
production. 

4. Adequate social security for workers from produc- 
tion. 


5. Freedom from bureaucratic control to permit pro- 
duction. 


ENcourAGE Risk CAPITAL 


The entire enterprise system is nothing but an elaborate 
system of bringing men and money together to get something 
we want. Jobs are the public’s first need. To have jobs you 
must first have employers—to have employers you must first 
have capital. 

Factories and equipment, and ships and shops and shuttles 
do not “just happen.” Some one must p/an them; some one 
with vision and daring must bring them into existence. 

Saving and investment lead the march of industrial prog- 
ress. But the savings that are buried in a sock create no 
new machines, or jobs. Only those that are used to put men 
to work in building needed productive equipment render 
that vital service to society. It is that useful application of 
savings that we call investment. 

Investment offers the one solution to that age-old prob- 
lem: how to eat your cake and have it too. When you invest 
your money, you save it and at the same time spend it. Only 
you spend it, not for immediate pleasure, but for productive 
capital equipment and jobs. 

Quite obviously the investor does not think of himself as 
a philanthropist. He invests to feather his own nest. Just 
as obviously, the farmer who feeds the hungry does not think 
of himself as a great humanitarian. He produces food, not 
as an act of charity, but to have something to sell, so that 
he may buy the things he wants. No more does the worker, 
who clothes and shelters us, do it as a good Samaritan. He 
is interested in his wages and what he can buy for them. 

That’s the nice thing about our social and economic set-up 
here in America. Every one concentrates on getting what 
he wants for himself, but finds that the only way he can do 
it is by providing others with things they want enough to be 
willing to buy and pay for. We don’t have to be philan- 
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thropists. We can be selfish as all hell and still find that, 
unless we can fool the police, we can’t get something with- 
out giving something in return. Each can prosper best as 
others prosper with him. 

The first step to post-war jobs is an overhauling of the 
investment laws to attract savings on the assumption that 
free enterprise is good and that private job-making should 
be encouraged. Congress should try to make the machinery 
of investment run better, and not clutter up the picture with 
fear-making excessive regulations. 


GOVERNMENT CAPITAL 


The government leaners at this point will say, “Why not 
let the government supply the capital?” Where would gov- 
ernment get the money—from taxes or borrowings? From 
the people ? 

It is estimated that the American people will end the war 
with savings of 120 billions of dollars; and, that the govern- 
ment will end it 300 billions in the hole. 

Under those circumstances, shall we leave it to the gov- 
ernment to supply the funds for domestic capital expansion ? 
What funds, | ask you? The government can’t spend that 
300 billion dollar debt:—that will already be spent. Where 
can the government vet funds for investment? Only from 
you and me. It will have to be some of that 120 billions we 
are supposed to have in our hip pockets. But, doesn’t that 
belong to Us? What right has the government to tax or 
borrow it away from us, and invest it? Is government 
smarter than its people? Why can’t we do our own invest- 
ing? We used to be players in this game—not just kibitzers. 


REVISION OF TAX STRUCTURE 


Does our tax structure encourage investment, when it 
increases all the risks, and absorbs all the profits? Invest- 
ment is the life blood of economic prowress. Then, why not 
treat it with a little consideration? The doctors use some 
sense with their blood donors; they take only a pint at a 
time, and the donor recovers. The tax collectors aren’t so 
far-sighted. They try to take it all at once. And if they 
succeed, there isn’t any donor left. 

Of course, we know that high taxes are necessary during 
war. But even during war, some incentive should be left 
for investment. Going “all out” for war does not require 
that we be “all in” as soon as the war ends. 

One of the great danger points in our economy is that 
profits are being taxed away before they can become the 
seed for more production. 

If the tax laws were written for the purpose of making 
private enterprise unworkable, they couldn’t do a more 
devastating job. 

Because corporations have a_ politically soulless status 
and don't vote, there seems to be no public conscience as to 
how heavily they're taxed. Let us not forget that back of 
the corporations are frugal-minded citizens—stockholders. 
When corporations are taxed 80 per cent, real people are 
taxed SO per cent, and then for good measure those same 
people are taxed again on the remaining 20% that’s distrib- 
uted as dividends. 

The assumption is that all stockholders are rich 
therefore fair prey of the sock-the-rich boys. 

But all stockholders are not wealthy. 

One-third of the stockholders are in the less than $5,000 
income bracket. 

That third is being taxed, not the 20 per cent the with- 
holding tax calls for, but 80 per cent plus the 20 per cent on 
whatever thev get as dividends. 

But the stockholder, rich or poor, is not the real victim 
of corporation taxes, at al. 
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That consumer—which includes all of us—does very 
definitely get soaked—and not just the walleted wealthy, but 
every last one of us. Corporations are really just tax col- 
lectors from their customers because taxes are a cost of doing 
business—government renegotiators to the contrary, noth- 
withstanding, however, but. 

So John Q. Public, in the role of consumer, pays most of 
the corporate taxes in higher prices. 

High prices hold sales down and when sales are held 
down, production is lower, and when production drops em- 
ployment falls off. 

But the war has got to be paid for, and high priced gov- 
ernment must live in its accustomed style if it has to borrow 
money to do so. 

Forgive me for such practical realism, but has it ever 
occurred to the taxing agencies and Congress that lower tax 
rates on business will lead to a larger volume of business, 
and result in not only more jobs but a greater volume of 
business upon which even a lower rate will give the govern- 
ment more revenue? 

The most stimulating thing that could happen to business 
in the post-war period would be a reduction of taxes. 

But taxation is not the only brake on investment in job- 
supplying and wealth-creating capital equipment. We have 
a Securities Act that hangs as a sword over the head of the 
would-be enterpriser. We have a questionnaire system that 
saps his time and talent, and makes him the “tired—and 
mired—businessman.” We have a Labor Relations Act that 
gives the workers a club and goads them into using it against 
any one who dares to go into business and furnish jobs and 
useful goods. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR COOPERATION 


The time-tested formula of industry out of which our high 
standard of living has been built is, better articles cheaper 
for more people. 

With high-priced government and rising unit labor costs, 
that’s going to be a tough formula to maintain. 

How can we do it? 

Not by lowering wage rates, because that would reduce 
the income of consumers and damage our markets. 

Not by reducing the rewards for saving and investment, 
because that would choke the flow of capital and expansion. 

Not by limiting the rewards of business enterprise, be- 
cause that would restrict the important function of creating 
new jobs and providing wealth for all. 

How then are prices to be reduced? Simply by an increase 
in individual productive efficiency. 

More production requires an increased measure of co- 
operation between management and labor which brings me 
to the third necessity of post-war—‘‘Better teamwork between 
management and labor.” 

Labor makes its primary contribution to a Better America 
when it recognizes that Labor’s own welfare demands an 
increasing output of industry and never a lower output. 
Labor as producer benefits through more wages for more 
work. Labor, too, as consumer benefits by lower prices. 

From this it follows that any labor policy which interferes 
with full cooperation for full production is in the long run 
inimical to labor’s own interests. It is a short-sighted labor 
policy which strives to limit output, which resorts to slow 
down tactics, or to featherbedding rules that call for the 
employment of more men than a job requires, or stresses the 
rights of seniority instead of promotion for merit. 

Labor is not exempt from the rule that any one contributor 
to the production process who sets out to grab more than 
his proper share thereby hampers production and so ultimately 
becomes his own enemy. 
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SHORTSIGHTED MANUFACTURER 


But how about short-sighted management? That's pos- 
sible too, isn’t it? 

Too true! 

But there'd better not be any in the critical days that lie 
ahead. 

Short-sighted management can—and sometimes has—tried 
to make its profits by short-changing its workers. That just 
wont’ do! Any time wages fall below what the workers 
produce markets dry up and management is left holding the 
sack of unsold inventories. 

When we say that management is offering a plan for com- 
petitive enterprise we mean just that—no monoplies, no fix- 
ing of prices. 

We want all the competition we can get. 

We want tree and open markets—no special privilege and 
no special protection. 

Management can’t go down to Washington seeking regu- 
latory laws for his competitor or price-fixing for his industry 
and still be considered an advocate of the fully competitive 
business system. 

Price rigging always means small markets, and enterprise 
does not fully succeed with restricted markets. 

Management too must put its house in order, and by the 
character and spirit of its labor policies create a relation- 
ship with its employees which is built on mutual respect 
and good will. 

Where collective bargaining is entered into, it should be 
carried on in good faith. 

Sound employment relations policies should be adopted 
and administered fairly, uniformly, and without discrimina- 
tion throughout the entire organization. 

We'd better realize, also, that we have some social respon- 
sibilities. If it’s going to be left to us to control the forces 
of production, we'd better control them so that they are kept 
busy in the service of the American people. Keeping the 
wheels turning when it happens to suit us, won’t be quite 
enough. We'd better keep them turning all the time. 
America isn’t going to be run for the benefit of business. We 
had better run business for the benefit of America. 

If there is any benefit in industry, government should 
recognize it too. 

The great uncertainty—the fear uppermost in the minds 
of managers, investors, workers, all of us—is what will be 
the post-war attitude of government toward private enter- 
prise. Nothing could give more encouragement—nothing 
could build greater confidence for the future—than a forth- 
right rededication by Washington to the private enterprise 
philosophy which made this country great. 


WorKING FoR SECURITY 


Businessmen believe that economic security is attainable. 
Security—the fourth point in our post-war program—is a 
prime and natural human objective. 

It is not promises; it is real things that can come only 
from real production. Social security programs don’t increase 
the total amount of security—they only monkey with the 
way it is divided up. In such tampering, we had better be 
sure that we do not reduce the total amount of security we 
have available to divide. Because then, if nobody has enough 
we will have to get out the lash and compel production 
under compulsory methods. The basis of personal security 
in America in the past has been personal productivity and 
individual self-reliance. And we had best not destroy that 
sound security in our wishful thinking about “freedom from 
want.” 

We realize that there are those who, through no fault of 
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their own, are unable to provide for their own needs. In a 
country as productive as America, they should not have to 
suffer. Nor should any American who has been a useful and 
productive member of the community during his active years 
have to look forward to an old age of poverty or pauperism. 

The N.A.M. is on record as favoring existing Social 
Security laws, with a closer approach to soundness in their 
financial set-up. And we are on record in favor of extending 
the benefits of these laws in various directions, and as far 
as may be feasible. 

Only, let’s not forget that it costs money. Let's make it 
possible for those who are productive to produce enough to 
take care of the unproductive without impoverishing them- 
selves. 

In this coming century of the Common Man, when “all 
men are paid for existing and no man must pay for his sins” 
let’s be sure we do not make man too common by stripping 
him of his dignity, throttling his ambitions and robbing him 
of his future. We all want the age of the Common Man, 
but we don’t want him to age too fast or get too common, 


FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 


Freedom within the law— individual and economic—is the 
fifth plank in our program for a Better America. 

Nowhere in the American scheme of things do we find any 
direct or implied authority for a federal government to dic- 
tate what shall be produced, or how, or by whom—no author- 
ity to subsidize either the productiveness or the unproductive- 
ness of any individual—no authority to decide who shall 
consume what others produce—to undertake “economic plan- 
ning” which substitutes compulsion for individual freedom— 
to make the government responsible for the economic welfare 
of individuals. 

Freedom of enterprise, and other American liberties which 
cannot survive without it, are being threatened by control and 
restriction by uncontrolled and unrestricted bureaucrats. 

This country grew great through jobs, freedom and oppor- 
tunity, not through restrictions and controls. 

Freedom is both the Alpha and Omega of this program, 
which offers full employment for employables at steady 
wages ; 

—which offers a full and unfettered opportunity for every 
American to seek his own advancement; 

—which offers an economic order which effectively com- 
bines the two basic facts that we are all motivated by self- 
interest, and are all at the same time mutually interdepend- 
ent; 

—which establishes full and voluntary cooperation be- 
tween industry, agriculture, labor, and all other productive 
groups; 

—which offers freedom—which includes freedom to fail 
as well as freedom to succeed. In a free system, success can 
never be guaranteed. But in no other system is it worth 
the having. 

Post-war recovery is an economic job. You gentlemen of 
industry are the practical, first-handed, bench-made economists 
of this country. And you must be economic statesmen, too. 

There won't be any bands playing, or any flags flying, or 
any E Pennant awards in the hard work of turning the 
successes of our arms into real victory. But it’s an essential 
part of the victory job! 

You can't afford to be any more laggard in the unsung 
battles of peace than you were in the more spectacular wag- 
ing of war. 

Congress most seriously needs your help in the stupendous 
task of legislating a basis for the future. Each Congressman 
wants the viewpuint of the manufacturers in his district. None 
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of them want to hinder; all want to help employment. But 
they're dependent upon you to advise fairly and frequently 
with them, not just in opposition but with plus suggestions. 

One of the prime purposes of this Better America pro- 
gram is to inspire and equip management with a specific and 
corrective viewpoint. The program goes definitely into what 
to do to correct the legislative hindrances to capital forma- 
tion; on how to get revenue without killing enterprise; on 
how to help labor without sponsoring class conflict; on how 
to lift the confusion and stifling load of bureaucracy from 
business. 

Remember Kipling’s famous lines: 

“Nations have passed away and left no traces. 

And hustory gives the naked cause of it — 
One single, simple reason in all cases; 
“They fell because their people were not fit.” 


You men of management are fit, America is fit, its people 
are fit. 

You men of affairs may not be smooth-tongued wizards, 
but you have experience and accomplishment and the people’s 
faith on your side. 

With manufacturers everywhere stirred and_ inspired 
through this program, there is no cause for pessimism, nega- 
tivism or defeatism in this nation. 

The N.A.M.’s program for a Better America in your hands 
can cause a vibrant resurgence of faith and progress in 
America. 

Because it is founded on the ideals of the American people, 
industry's agenda for post-war is good; it will appeal to the 
innate common sense of all Americans. 

What we need is an age of common sense. Common sense 
has never failed us yet when we've used it. 


The Greater Conquest 


KEEP YOUR VISION CLEAR 
By FRANK J. LAUSCHE, Mayer of Cleveland, Ohio 
Delivered before the graduating class of Case School of Applied Science, December 9, 1943 


WO days ago, Americans, with grim and solemn re- 

solves commemorated the second anniversary of Pearl 

Harbor. In the 732 days which have followed the day 
that will live in infamy, our nation has fought its way back 
from the edge of disaster to the threshold of victory. 

Pearl Harbor was America’s Commencement Day. 

On that day America reached her maturity. On that day 
America first became conscious of her real role in the world; 
that the world has shrunken and has become a rather small 
global community; that no nation can hereafter live apart 
or evade her responsibilities to the rest of the world. 

I congratulate you young men of this graduating class 
because you reach your commencement day in such an event- 
ful and epoch-making period in the history of the world. 
You not only stand on the threshold of the future, but you 
are the future. 

I see that of the class of 180 soon to receive degrees in 
engineering, chemistry, metallurgy, physics, etc., more than 
one-third are already wearing the glorious uniform of the 
United States Navy. I know that an additional number will, 
within a few days, don the uniforms of other branches of the 
armed forces; while the rest will assume important posts on 
the home front as scientists, engineers, metallurgists, design- 
ers of aircraft and developers of Radar. 

You are leaving your sheltered classrooms to step into a 
world of unparalleled destruction. You venture forth to 
meet the greatest challenges that have ever confronted young 
men. You go forth to participate in a world struggle for the 
ultimate freedom of the world. On land, on the sea, and in 
the air, you are to combat the enemies of our nation. On 
production lines and in laboratories you will fabricate the 
sinews of war. 

The greatest opportunities that have ever confronted 
young men are yours. You venture forth to discover and 
set up the foundations of a new world order. New frontiers 
will be opened by vou, for you will find through the skyways 
an unexplored and undeveloped world which though many 
thousands of miles distant from your homes, is closer to you 
in time than was our undeveloped west to the early settlers 
of our nation. 

Upon your youthful shoulders rests a tremendous respon- 


sibility to yourselves, to the world as it is and to generations 
yet to come. For yours is the task of winning the war, win- 
ning the peace, keeping it won, eradicating war and building 
a better society on the ashes of the war devastated world of 
today. 

You as men of science are, indeed, men of the hour. This 
is a war of science, of technology, of speed and mobility 
where engineers, chemists, physicists, and metallurgists fabri- 
cate the grim tools of war. 

But your responsibility extends far beyond the war and 
the achievement of victory. What a miserable and futile 
victory it would be if the war came to an end with nothing 
determined other than that our side had developed the su- 
perior implements of destruction. 

As men of science it is your obligation to mankind to make 
science the servant of peace. 

Janus-like you must look two ways at once. While devis- 
ing greater and more fearful instruments of destruction, you 
must also prepare the blueprints and start building the tools 
of reconstruction. You must deal with the present grim 
realities of war. At the same time you must not forget the 
humanities. 

With vision to see, minds to evaluate and faith to move 
forward you can accomplish this dual mission. It is your 
responsibility as students of science. 

You have completed your college assignments. Within a 
few days you will receive your toughest of all assignments. 
Each of you will be taking his battle station on the fighting 
front or the home front—in the life and death struggle for 
the preservation of our way of life. 

Two years ago our nation was assailed by the cruelest, 
most ruthless and most powerful forces of evil in all the 
history of the world. Democracy, national independence, the 
right of freedom of thought and speech and worship, the 
chance for personal success and the right of individual safety 
—the freedoms that are the very core of American life— 
were struck at. To preserve them we have been pouring our 
wealth, energies and life into one overwhelming effort to 
de troy the would-be despoilers of our liberties. 

This life and death struggle for national survival is your 
inheritance. You are members of a unique generation. You 
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were born at the end of a great world struggle. You spent 
your childhood amidst days of a great world wide industrial 
depression. And now you inherit the bloodiest and most 
colossal war in all the annals of man. The global struggle is 
not of your doing. But it is your fight. The outcome ot the 
war is of greater concern to you than to those of the older 
generation, for the world of the future shall belong to you. 
Your elders fought a war to make the world safe for 
democracy. They won the war. But they lost the peace. 
So you inherit the job your elders could not complete. We 
have had to start again from the beginning. Now it has 
become your job not only to fight and win the war but also 
to rebuild the devastated world and raise it out of the ashes 
of destruction. 

The world of tomorrow will belong to the youth of today. 
Yours is the privilege to work, fight and sacrifice for the 
world you want to enjoy. 

The priceless blessing of freedom can never be taken for 
granted. Thomas Jefferson declared, “the tree of liberty 
must be refreshed from time to time with the blood of 
patriots and tyrants.” And experience shows that freedom 
must be won anew by every generation—and paid for. The 
price is always high. But never too high. 

To fight for freedom is ever the privilege and heritage of 
youth. 


Glance back over the corridors of time. Go back to the 
momentous year of 1776. A new nation is being forged in 
the fires of revolution. The people of the American colonies, 
aroused by the burning passion for liberty, hurled a resound- 
ing challenge to a despotic world: ““We want these truths to 
be self-evident; that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain unalienable righits; 
that among these are the right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.”” The author of these immortal words was a 
young man—Thomas Jefferson. 

It seemed such a forlorn cause in those days. But on the 
floor of the Virginia House of Burgesses, a young man of 
only 29 years arose and lit the flame of revolt. He was 
Patrick Henry—and he hurled the challenge of youth—the 
challenge that became the rallying cry of the American 
Revolution. It was the young men of the colonies whose 
courage and daring over-awed the forces of tyranny and re- 
sulted in the triumphant establishment of American 
democracy. 


Witness the services of the gallant Marquis de Lafayette, 
who at the age of twenty, was a commander of a division in 
Washington’s army; and Alexander Hamilton, who at the 
age of 17, had already astounded the world by a series of 
trenchant essays on the support of America’s independence ; 
at twenty, was the aide-de-camp of General Washington, 
with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel ; at 30 was writing most 
of the federalist papers which won the colonies over to the 
ratification of the Constitution; and at 32, was George 
Washington’s Secretary of the Treasury. 

Our War for Independence was, indeed, a young man’s 
crusade. . 

The same spirit of youth that infused life into American 
democracy in the throes of its birth, has been the breath of 
its life in every subsequent emergency. 

No doubt you have seen the old tintype pictures of soldiers 
of the Civil War depicting them in most instances as bearded 
and mature men. They were bearded, all right, but most of 
the beards covered chins that had never felt the scrape of a 
razor. When Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes went to Antietam 
battlefield to find his wounded son and namesake, Captain 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, destined to become the great inst °° 
of the United States Supreme Court, the poet recorded his 


astonishment by declaring that the war was being waged 
by “children.” 

And he was not far from wrong, for it appears from 
official pension records that at least three-fourths of the 
Union Army were under 21 at the time of enlistment. Gen- 
eral Sheridan stated that if it had not been for the boys 
under 21 years of age, the Union never could have been 
saved. 

Today again youth is summoned to battle for the cherished 
rights that are the cornerstone of American democracy. 
Once again youth is in the front lines of our national defense. 
Youth again has been called upon to contribute their blood, 
brawn and brains to turn back the forces of barbarism and 
oppression. 

Two years ago, December 7th, America faced the most 
critical situation in her history. Traditionally a land of 
peace, our nation was forced into a merciless war without 
warning, without trained men, and without adequate equip- 
ment. We were then probably the weakest of the major 
powers in military might. Our army was negligible. Our air 
forces were infinitesimal. Our navy was of uncertain strength. 
Then came that day of infamy and treachery and a good part 
of our navy’s battleships lay at the bottom of Pearl Harbor. 
A substantial portion of the army’s bomber force was smashed 
to the ground. The Philippines were lost. The Panama 
Cznal, South America and our very coast lines were threat- 
ered. Our ships were sunk faster than they were being built. 
Without preparation we were forced to fight with our backs 
tc the wall—in every part of the world—hard-pressed, to 
stem a rising tide of tyranny and oppression unequalled in 
the annals of time. 

Opponents of democracy scoffed that democracy was 
doomed, 

But how different is the picture today. After twenty-four 
grim months of preparation and fighting, the balance of 
power has shifted. The miracle of American production has 
equalled and surpassed the huge reserves of ships, planes 
and guns which our enemies had accumulated during more 
than a decade of preparation for war. 

We have become an armed colossus—the World’s No. 1 
Military Power. 

Today America possesses the mightiest fleet in the history 
of the world and the most powerful naval air force in exis- 
tence. Today the United States is on the offensive in two 
wars. 

Today the United States alone is producing about one- 
third more war goods than Great Britain and Russia com- 
bined—and far more than Germany and Japan together. It 
is pouring ninety billions of dollars into war this year—al- 
most half the entire national product. For that money it is 
getting a flow of armaments such as the world has never 
before seen. 

Those who had scoffed at the democratic system of free 
enterprise as decadent and wasteful while extolling totalitar- 
ianism as dynamic, scientific and a superior order of life, 
today see the falsity of their beliefs. 

Despite labor-employer difficulties, the profit motives of 
free enterprise, the delays and indecision which naturally 
arise from the democratic right to debate, discuss and criti- 
cize, our so-called “soft and decadent democracy” has been 
able to out-produce all of the totalitarian states put together. 
We not only have been able to create the largest fighting 
force in the world, but we have succeeded in creatine the 
spirit and the will to win which has no superior in all the 
world. 

We have done all this without surrender of individual 
liberties, without sacrifice of civil rights or free elections or 
any of the essential privileges of free men. 
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‘Today America is on the march—on the production front 
as well as on the battle front. 

And on both fronts, engineers, chemists, physicists and 
other men of science are playing leading and indispensable 
roles. 

A veritable miracle is the record of American production 
since Pearl Harbor. In those 730 fateful days American 
factories have increased the output of war goods 61% times. 
The early trickle of munitions production has developed into 
an irresistible flood which is overwhelming the enemy on 
every front. I will not bore you with statistics, but suffice it 
to say that we are making more airplanes than the rest of the 
world put together. Our naval shipbuilders are turning out 
in 12 months more naval craft than Japan has been able to 
accumulate in all her history up to the time the war broke 
out. Our navy has over 12 times as many vessels in service 
as it had in 1941, despite sinkings. Almost equally as great 
is the record for merchant ships. 

In guns, tanks, self-propelled artillery, ammunition and 
signal equipment, we have out-stripped all other nations in 
the world as far as speed and quality of products are con- 
cerned. 

American genius is far out-stripping the rest of the world 
in the production of aluminum, magnesium and the produc- 
tion and use of new metals, new plastics and developing new 
sources for basic metals. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to recall that it was the 
youthful Charles M. Hall, alumnus of neighboring Oberlin 
College, who at the ripe old age of 22, perfected the process 
of putting cheap aluminum on the market. 

In the case of synthetic rubber, where pre-war output was 
less than 10,000 tons, today we are equipped to produce 
$50,000 tons in 1944. 

Steel production in the United States for the year 1943 
will rise to 90 million tons—three times as much as the 
next largest producer, Germany and Austria combined, and 
nearly 12 times the production of Japan. 

‘This herculean task could never have been accomplished 
without the inventive and productive genius of American 
men of science—engineers, chemists, metallurgists, physicists 
and other experts in the various fields of technology and 
chemistry. ‘To them the hundreds of millions of people of the 
United Nations owe a debt of gratitude that can never be 
fully paid. 

It has been said, and with much logic, that modern 
science, creator of the airplane, the most terrible engine of 
destruction the world has ever known, and also of long range 
artillery, the bursting bomb, the flame thrower, poison gas 
and tanks, has made war more horrible than it has ever been 
in the past. 

‘True! But science has also made war more humane. It 
has lessened suffering on the field of battle. Revolutionary 
medical discoveries have affected a saving of human life 
greater than the sum of human life lost in war. Only one 
per cent of those wounded on Guadalcanal have died, and 
even in Russia, the death rate is only 1.5 per cent. The rea- 
son for this miracle is, of course, quick transportation and 
hospitalization of the wounded, and modern medical treat- 
ment with blood plasma and the sulfa drugs, which prevent 
infection and promote healing. 

Famine and disease which strike behind the fronts have 
been well nigh eliminated. 

In power, mobility and destructiveness the airplane sur- 
passes every other weapon yet devised by man. But the air- 
plane can also become the greatest blessing. The airplane 
has wiped out distance, carried the war right to the home 
front and slaughters not only soldiers but also women, and 
children and the aged. But properly used it can establish 





the rule of law between nations if men would convert it into 
a policing agent instead of using it as a weapon in the inter- 
national duel. As a means of communication and transporta- 
tion, linking up the remote parts of the globe, the airplane 
can be used to increase man’s wealth, culture and happiness, 
‘Today, an evil weapon of death and destruction, the airplane 
has the potentialities of becoming mankind's greatest blessing. 

A radio commentator, recently returned to the United 
States, said: “Yesterday morning I had breakfast in Algiers; 
I had supper at my club in London; I reached La Guardia 
Field in time for a late lunch.” 

What a small community the world has become! Distances 
are shrinking daily. Oceans have become small bodies of 
water. Planes are spanning the Atlantic in a matter of 400 
minutes. A man can travel from New York to Moscow in 
a plane in less time than he can go from New York to 
Miami by train. The route from New York to Bombay is 
no longer a tedious three week voyage past Gibraltar and 
Suez but a 40 hour flight where the stop-over stations are 
Iceland, Oslo and Moscow. No spot on the globe is more 
than 60 hours from your local airport. 

A new wind tunnel is being completed on the west coast 
which will enable aircraft manufacturers to test planes 
flying at speeds approaching that of sound itself—741 miles 
per hour! 

Research experts like Dr. Charles Stine of the du Pont 
Company, point to the gigantic advances of science in this 
war and declare: “Already our world of 1940 is so distant in 
the past that it has become an antiquity as seen through the 
scientific eye. The inconceivable of two years ago are today’s 
realities.” 

Today we talk in terms of television, helicopters, auto- 
giros, walkie-talkies, synthetic rubber, plastics, high octane 
motor fuels, light metals, fire-resistant wood, rustless steel, 
packaged houses, air express, bendable glass, automatic light- 
ing controlled by electric eye, synthetic fibers, food and 
drugs, and medical miracles which not only make obsolete 
pre-war processes, machinery and concepts but which actu- 
ally stagger the imagination. 

Voltaire, when told that there was a new invention that 
would enable men to talk to each other across continents and 
across oceans, replied, “Fine, but will men have anything 
worth while to say to each other?” 

Do miracles of science alone spell progress? What good 
is annihilation of distance if all it accomplishes is to bring 
within round trip bombing range the cities and homes of 
other nations and make hotter battle grounds of crowded 
cities than the battlefields themselves ? 

What good is man’s conquest of the forces of nature if he 
cannot control his own savage instincts? 

Just as important as annihilating distance is the annihila- 
tion of the walls that have been separating peoples into war- 
ring camps. Science has created a shrunken world. Science 
shall have to aid in teaching men to understand their neigh- 
bors and enable them to work out a method of living to- 
gether. 

Engineers, metallurgists, physicists and other men of 
science are now plaving leading roles in the war effort. They 
will be in the forefront of remaking the world. 

As army engineers you will be called upon to build bridges 
for our armed forces. You will build them so our armies can 
cross over, contact the enemy and destroy him. But with 
that job done, make it your duty to build bridges of under- 
standing among the nations of the world. 

You will be called upon to build fortifications and barri- 
cades with walls so thick that they cannot be pierced. This 
accomplished, lend your talents as scientists to pierce and 
tear down other walls—invisible walls—walls of hate, walls 
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built from the blueprints of treachery and topped with the 
barbs of tyranny, oppression, slave-labor, misery, starvation, 
man’s inhumanity to man, and death. Build in place of these 
walls, windows—windows through which nations can see 
each other in a spirit of friendship and mutual tolerance. 

It will be your job as engineers to construct highways. 
Construct them so our troops can march quickly to battle 
and to victory. But with that job done, clear the old paths 
and build new highways of peace and concord among the 
peoples of the world. 

As airplane designers you will concern yourselves with 
visibility and instruments that enable our fliers to set their 
sights in battle. While vou maintain a world wide vision to 
win the war, I beg of you to keep your own sights high and 
maintain a wor!d wide vision to win an enduring peace. 

Victory first! Then vou will be called upon to rebuild the 
war devastated world. Help build a new social order where 
aggression shall be outlawed and the use of force against any 
nation will be treated as a concern of all. For unless victory 
results in some form of collective security, all the sacrifices 
of this war will have been in vain. Instead of serving as a 
great mile-stone in man’s slow progress on the road from 
force to law, it will be but an interlude to another and even 
more devastating future war. 

As Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek reminds us: 

“There will be neither peace nor hope, nor future for any 
of us unless we honestly aim at political, social and economic 
justice for all peoples of the world, great and small.” 

I envy the members of this senior class for the unique and 
glorious opportunity which is yours to serve in these epochal 
times. Yours is the opportunity not alone for a military 
victory but for the greater triumph that comes with a just 
peace. You shail play important parts in the building of a 
new America and a new world. 

Like the pioneers of old you will have new worlds to 
conquer. A billion peoples in Eastern Asia, the Middle East 
and Latin America—virtually made over-the-fence neighbors 
of ours by the marvelous machines of travel and communica- 
tion—want the machines of modern civilization. They want 


our capital and technical assistance. And above all they want 
the freedom from fear of being attacked by a powerful 
neighbor. 

These new frontiers are not to be conquered by force or 
exploitation. They will be won only by friendship, educa- 
tion and understanding. 

To achieve this great friendly conquest we shall first have 
to achieve self-conquest. We and our Allies must conquer 
the selfishness, the greed, the instincts for gain and the 
indifference for the suffering of human beings which inevi- 
tably lead to exploitation and to war. 

You as leaders of the World of Tomorrow must be the 
leaders in this greater conquest. 

I have faith that your generation will fulfill its destiny. I 
have faith that the New World which you will build will 
be a far better world than the one in which we live today, 
I have faith that you will realize that in a world of airplanes, 
radio and television, isolationism has no place; that in a 
world grown small, unity between nations is absolutely 
essential for nations to survive—just as unity among our 
48 states is regarded as indispensable for the United States 
to survive as a nation. I have faith that your generation 
will learn to know other countries as we now know our 
neighboring states; and that from an enlarged knowledge 
and revised geography will come new understanding. 

Go forward, then, from Case School of Applied Science— 
as 1,192 recent graduates and members of the faculty now 
in the armed forces, have already done—with feet on the 
ground but with heads high in the rarefied atmosphere of 
lofty ideals. 


Set your sights right and keep your vision clear not only 
for the space of this bitter war but for the days to come, 
So serve that the United States will be a better land because 
you are a part of it. Have abiding faith in the righteousness 
of America’s cause and objectives. And in that faith march 
forward with all loval Americans and comrades in arms of 
the United Nations, to victory . . . and toward the cleaner 
better World of Tomorrow. 


“Rediscovery” of Alaska 


“CROSSROADS OF AMERICA” 


By DR. RUTH GRUBER, Field Representative, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 16, 1943 


"M very happy to be here tonight, being first an alumnus 
of the Herald-Tribune and secondly an alumnus of the 
New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The most important fact in geography and history that we 
have learned from the war is the fact that Alaska is only 
fifty miles from Siberia. Primitive man knew that when he 
first came to America from Asia by way of Alaska. We have 
rediscovered the crossroads. We have learned again that the 
shortest and most logical route between America and Asia is 
not across the ocean but directly across Alaska. Geugraphy is 
Alaska’s sinew of war. 

Her location on the globe will make her grow as Asia 
grows, as Canada grows and as America grows. Alaska is 
our frontier to the post-war world, our key to the future. 
The Soviets are pushing industries and cities east of the 
Urals; China is unifving itself; millions of Asiatic people, 
whose standards of living are rising, are going to demand 
American automobiles, American tractors, Kelvinators, Fuller 


brushes and Lux toilet soap. Alaska is the natural gateway 
to those markets. 

Let me try to describe Alaska to you. It sits proudly on 
two oceans, the North Pacific and the Arctic, with the Bering 
Sea to link them. Behind it lies Canada; below it, in a 
straight line, lies Hawaii; before it lies Siberia. It is so enor- 
mous that if you put a map of Alaska on a map of the whole 
United States, yeu will find that the body of Alaska covers 
the entire Middle West; southeastern Alaska would reach 
to Georgia, and the long tail of the Aleutians would sweep 
out to California. 

Alaska seems to have a chunk of everything American, 
Are you from Iowa? The interior has flat land and fertile 
valleys. Are you from the forest lands of Oregon? South- 
eastern Alaska is an almost uncut primeval forest. Are you 
from Los Angeles? Alaska has plenty of mist. New Jersey? 
The mosquitos in Alaska are as big as Army bombers, if you 
believe the soldiers who have fed them blood. Planes alone 
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can trek through time and squeeze these distances, and when 
you fly over sections of the highway and coast, when you 
see below vou flowing rivers of ice, and fields of glaciers, 
you feel, weli, almost as though you were flying over the 
first day of creation. 

Alaska ha: suffered from its own picturesqueness. Travelers 
have come back to us telling not of the schools, not of the 
university and the excellent churches, but of the wild no- 
man’s-land of E kimos and igloos, a land stuck like a leg- 
endarvy ice cream cone with ice on top and nothing on bottom. 
Actually, most of our Alaskan Eskimos don’t even know 
how to build a snowhouse. They live in wooden houses or 
sod huts; and they are probably tuning in right now to the 
Hierald-Tribune Forum. 


‘Tuxepos AND HIGHBALLS 


The other half of the population is made up of Americans 
of all races who came yesterday or forty years azo, who speak 
English with all accents, including the Scandinavian, who 
drive Buicks and Fords, who play pingpong and bridge, who 
have a delegate in Congress, elect their own Legislature, drink 
highballs and Coca-Colas, and wear more evening clothes 
in a vear than most people in New York wear in a lifetime. 

Alaska is no Paradise on Earth. Neither is it Hell Frozen 
Over. It is a big land and it is an empty land. In all that 
geograrhic vastness, in a land with summers that are hotter 
than Florida’s and winters that are cold, there live only 
80,000 civilians; just about the number who watch a single 
football game on Saturday. 

Tomorrow, I think, the story will be different. There is a 
new challenge in Alaska, and throughout the nation there 
is a new dream. Each week we in Washineton receive 
hundreds of letters from men and women, telling us that 
they have heard about Alaska, that the thought of it has 
gotten into their blood, that they want to go North to home- 
stead, to farm, to teach school, to open grocery stores and 
bakery shons, to work in beauty parlors and on the Alaska 
railroad. Thove letters, written not with cynicism or fear 
but with a clean and healthy optimism, are shining proof that 
the people, the good solid people, are looking to Alaska as 
one of the places where men and women of all races and 
creeds, coming home from a war that they have fought 
brilliantly, can help build a decent world. 


Tue Sorpier’s View 


You learn a good deal from soldiers living in Alaska. Those 
long evenings, sitting on bunks and trunks out there in the 
Aleutians. in the barracks of the men, we really let down our 
hair. Some of the men hated Alaska. Their remarks were 
devastiting: “Why don’t they sink Alaska?” “Why don’t 
they vive it back to the Eskimos?” “By golly, if the Japs take 
Alaska, it pretty well serves them right.” Of course, good, 
healthy grousing is one of the characteristics of the American 
Army. 

But many of the men had caught the spirit and freedom 
of the North. Alaska had taken strange hold. A soldier just 
back from two vears in the territory came to see me the other 
day. “You remember how I hated it when you were there,” 
he said. “I remember.” “I’ve been home for three weeks and 
I've got a different angle on it now. Alaska is my self- 
assurance. Knowing that country is worth more to me than 
a million dollars in the bank. Every boy who’s been up there 
feels that he can thumb his nose at the whole world. Alaska 
has shown us that there is a place where we can be more 
than just cogs in a great wheel. 

For a long time Alaska has been called a man’s country. 
I should like to change that, I should like to call it a 
woman's country. Here is where women can prove, socially 





















































and politically, that women can be leaders, just as men can 
be leaders, if they are given the chance. Women who go 
North hardly know the meaning of loneliness. Alaska is a 
good place for girls whose ego needs a little boost. Any girl 
suffering from a not-too-advanced spinsterhood might profit- 
ably trek northward. In fact, the farther North you go the 
more beautiful you become. A dance in a place like Dutch 
Harbor makes you feel like a cross between the Duchess of 
Windsor and Hedy Lamarr. 

The United States Employment Service in Seattle has 
hundreds of jobs for women in Alaska who are not married 
to men stationed there. Everywhere you go in the Territory 
you hear the cry: “Send us people. Send us workmen. Send 
us women.” The need for women is enormous. But only the 
strong and the courageous ought to go. 


Lire THere Not Easy 


There is a glamour in the North, but life is not easy. 
Many of the women who went to Alaska grow weary of 
the isolation, tired of chopping wood in the interior, and 
carrying umbrellas on the coast. Others grew sullen and 
bitter because they found not the human warmth and hospi- 
tality, not the greatness in emergencies of the small town, 
but its naked cruelty and its gossip. They left, hating Alaska 
violently. 

A man, too, needs firm eyes and the will to withstand dis- 
couragement on the frontier. Alaska is no place for city or 
farm weaklings. Every farmer ought to have at least $3,000 
to tide him over those first heart-breaking years when his 
land must be stumped and cleared, when his crops are uncer- 
tain, his roads unfinished, and his markets are unknown. 

A workingman, even with a job waiting for him in Alaska, 
ought to have some money before he goes. Living costs are 
very high. Amusements are few. 

But for men and women of courage, Alaska offers the same 
promise that America offered to the millions who were frus- 
trated in Europe. What you need on the frontier, besides 
muscle and ambition, is imagination, a pair of rubber boots 
and a sense of humor. There was a construction worker and 
his wife whom I visited at a new naval air station. For years 
they had known only reverses. Now though they were 
middle-aged and had grown children, they had become twen- 
tieth century pioneers. They had bought some land facing a 
bay, and, until they could finish building their home, they 
were living in a tent, a Sears Roebuck tent. —The woman had 
fixed that tent so that it was almost a work of art. She had 
hung it with pictures from magazines and with red pots 
from the five-and-ten. She baked the bread in a tiny oven; 
she hauled the water; she chopped the wood; she read by 
the uncertain light of a gasoline lantern. But she and her 
family were intensely happy; they were getting down to the 
roots of life again; they were lowering the barriers that cities 
and worries had created between life and themselves. 


“Won Setr-Respect AGAIN” 


“This tent.” she said to me, “this beautiful bay outside 
our door! You know, it’s all like something 1 used to 
dream about. When my husband comes home from the naval 
base we walk along the beach and pick up shells—imagine, 
at our age! It’s really our first honeymoon. The depression 
had hit us hard. We were sick with worry over how to meet 
our bills—doctor’s bills, store bills, grocery bills. We never 
caught up. Now, for the first time in our lives, we have 
money, we don’t have to worry. We can go into any store 
and look around and say to ourselves: ‘1 can buy that, I can 
buy anything I want.’”” She stopped for a moment. “But, 
more important than having money, we have won self-respect 
again. Alaska has given us back our dignity.” 
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But not only the white people, but the Eskimos, the Indians 
and the Aleuts, who live along the Aleutian Islands, these 
three native groups, whose ancestral roots are in the soil and 
who make up almost half of Alaska’s population, are helping 
us win the war and build the future. Their sons are in the 
Army. 

Lieutenant Bertrand Leask, an Alaskan Indian boy, heloed 
bomb and sink an Axis tanker in the Mediterraneon. Their 
women are knitting and rolling bandages for the Red Cross. 
All of them are buying war bonds. When the Eskimo people 
of St. Lawrence Island, a village in the Bering Sea a bare 
twenty miles from Siberia, heard that we were giving 10 per 
cent of our income for war bonds they voted to give 100 per 
cent of their community funds. 

Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, who has juris- 
diction over Alaska, has repeatedly told the natives that, 
unlike the minorities of Fascist Europe, the Indian need not 
die, he must not die, he must live. Our job, he has said, 
is to integrate the beautiful culture of our Alaskan peoples 
into the stream of our entire national life. Our policy is not 
to make museum pieces of them, but to help them through 
education and hospitals to become leaders of their own people, 
to help them to help themselves. 

Those Eskimos in the North are among the most noble, 
the most happy, and the most dignified people with whom I 
have ever lived. All the native children attend government 
schools. I helped run one of those schools for a few days and 
I have never seen children who were more hungry for infor- 
mation about the rest of the world. When I asked those 
children what they liked best to do, about 75 per cent of 
them said they liked best to read “Life” magazine. They get 
it once a year, twelve months’ issues on one ship. The other 
25 per cent liked to do fractions in arithmetic. Needless to 
say, I let them read “Life” magazine and then asked them 
to write what they had read. Almost every child in that 
room wrote about the advertisements. One child wrote— 
and I can think of no writer who has told that plot with such 
economy of words—‘This is the story of a girl. She is wait- 
ing at the church. The groom has left her. She did not 
learn. She has bad breath.” 

Alaska, you can see, has its human resources, but they are 
overshadowed by the physical wealth of the land. Since 1867, 
when Seward bought it from the Russians for $7,200,000 
after a game of whist, we have gotten a thousand times our 
investment; a billion dollars’ worth of fish; a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of fur; six hundred million dollars’ worth of 
gold; two hundred million dollars’ worth of other minerals: 
copper, platinum, silver, iron, and now we are finding oil 
and tin. 

In one forest alone, the beautifully named Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, there are about three million acres of salable 
timber. Some experts believe that the lumber industry in 
southeastern Alaska alone could give employment to about 
thirty thousand people. 

You all remember the dust-bowl farmers who were sent 
by the government in 1935 to the Matanuska Valley. Perhaps 
you have been told that the experiment was a failure. It isn’t 
true. For seven years the valley has been a laboratory demon- 
stration in democracy. Seven years may seem long in the 
time of a newspaper, but they are short in a farmer’s almanac. 
Those seven years proved the two things that the experiment 
set out to prove: first, that farming is feasible in Alaska 
(most Alaskans knew this, but the nation didn’t), and, sec- 
ondly, they proved that you can take good farmers who have 
been living on sub-marginal land, give them new soil and 
new opportunity, and they will become citizens proud to raise 
their children in these United States. 

Now I have some good news to tell you about these 


Alaskan farmers. This last summer the valley has grown 
to be more than a study in democracy. It has become a 
magnificient success. The valley's farmers earned more than 
a million dollars in dairy, meat and vegetables. They helped 
feed the local Army and civilian population at a crucial time 
when every ship to Alaska was needed for munitions and 
supplies to get the Japs out. They earned a quarter of a 
million dollars just in potatoes. In a national fair a few 
years ago, Alaskan potatoes took first prize. A home-steader 
this summer made $2,200 from a quarter of an acre of celery. 
Some of the farmers are earning $800 a month in milk and 
cream and butter. 


More Expansion AHEAD 


Fishing is Alaska’s most important industry, and it, too, 
can be expanded by extracting vitamins and using the by- 
products of fish for fertilizer. The mineral possibilities of 
the country haven’t been scratched; the fur industry can 
grow; power plants can electrify and industrialize whole 
sections of the North. 

There is room, too, for small industries, both for export 
and for home consumption. There is room for small family 
unit sawmills, for arts and crafts with the label “Made in 
Alaska,” tourist industries, hotels, auto camps, and so on. 
Alaska can become a great and beautiful playground. 

But transportation is still the first problem of Alaska. I 
am convinced that Alaska’s future lies in solving that problem 
of transportation. Her greatest promise lies in the air, as a 
terminal for the short air routes between America and Asia. 
We now have civilian and military airplanes latticing the 
whole territory. The war has taught us how to build airfields 
over night. The famous Alaska Highway now links Alaska 
through Canada to the States. That road is no Westchester 
Boulevard. For the most part it, is a good, graveled, two- 
lane country road. It was built by white and Negro soldiers, 
and by construction workers who knew what they were build- 
ing for. That’s why they could break a 1,500-mile trail in 
nine months through muskeg and forests. They knew that 
this road would help win the war faster. They knew that 
it would service and fuel the short, safe, lend-lease airway to 
Siberia. They knew that after the Japs and the Germans 
were licked, this would become a great postwar road to new 
frontiers. 


NATURAL TRADE GATEWAY 


We know now what explorers like Stefansson predicted 
and what the pilots made real: that Alaska's future lies in 
the trade routes of peace as well as in the strategic routes of 
war. In a world shrunken by air transportation, Kamchatka 
is virtually at New York’s back door. Alaska is the cross- 
roads of that shrunken world. 

We have a great deal to learn from our neighbors across 
from Alaska. We need Soviet weather information to plot 
our weather maps. Weather is still pretty much of a military 
secret, but it is no secret that most of our weather in Alaska 
and in the North Pacific is manufactured in Siberia. The 
Arctic and Antarctic are the weather kitchens of the world. 
On the basis of weather information from stations in the 
Soviet Arctic a few of the Russian scientists are predicting 
the weather for their whole country a year in advance. I 
am revealing no military information when I tell you that 
we are establishing a network of weather bureau stations in 
Alaska which, I trust, will continue to gather and send 
national and international weather reports after the war. 
Remember, there are no politics in the weather. 

You will hear many of our philosophers of despair wailing 
that frontier days are over, that the frontier spirit is an 
anachronism, and that, since we have not opened wide our 
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doors to political refugees from Europe, we have, ipso facto, 
broken the frontier pattern which made us great. I believe 
that they are wrong. I believe that we are still a frontier 
people. We have not lost our virility, our love for fearless 
freedom. Alaska is our newest frontier, our newest rebirth, 
our newest responsibility. 

But Alaska won't be populated by phrases. Good pioneers 
won't move northward because of slogans like “Short Cut to 
Tokio” and “Dagger to Japan.” Alaska will have to prove 
that it has room for industrialists and managers, for risk 
capital and cautious capital, for farmers and laborers. What 
Alaska needs is families. It needs honest, hard-working, 
rugged men and the kind of pioneer women who helped to 
build the West. With such people, the nineteen-forty-niners 
can write a century of history. 


Major Tas:. AHEAD 


But they can’t hope to find success the first year. It takes 
capital to make the industries pay. It takes labor to make 
them function. It takes government to subsidize transporta- 
tion. It takes the right kind of publicity and it takes the 
right kind of sound, enthusiastic public opinion. The govern- 
ment can pour millions into Alaska as a springboard for war 
and as a crossroads for peace. But that money won't induce 
anybody to stav unless the whole nation, unless you and I, 
blast our ice and snow misconceptions and realize that Alaska 
can be opened successfully only by management, labor and 
government co operating, 

I can see airplanes flying regularly from Chicago through 
Alaska to Yakutsk, Moscow and cities in Europe, the way 


Wendell Willkie and Ambassador Joseph E. Davies flew 
home. I can see roads linking us with our next-door neigh- 
bors in Siberia and China. I can see many of you leaving 
your homes in New York and California and driving all 
around the world, by way of Alaska. I can see these roads 
through Alaska breaking through the race prejudices and 
the medieval fears that we have been taught about Asia and 
Europe, even as we have been taught them about Alaska. 

I once visited a hut in Yakutsk, and one of the first songs 
they played for me was “Who's Afraid of the Big Bad 
Wolf?” 1 knew then that the isolation in the world had 
been broken by music. Now, with Alaska as a depot to the 
world. I can see that isolation broken by the strong cords 
of commerce and of friendshin and of understanding. 

This is no day dream. Was it a day dream when the 
first Colonists landed on Plymouth Rock and began to build 
their houses of logs? Was it a day dream when the pioneers 
went westward and dreamed of settlements in the Great 
Plains and the fertile valleys? Surely there was heartbreak. 
When, in all the wanderings of man on the face of this globe, 
has there not been heartbreak? In the opening of the West, 
historians tell us, about 50 per cent of the people turned 
back. In the opening of the North, we would have to expect 
at least the same proportion. 

But if 50 per cent of the tens of thousands who have heard 
of Alaska, who have seen it under fire, and who think they 
want to live there, turn homeward, that will still leave 
thousands to build homes, to utilize the wealth and give 
their children the right to live with decency and dignity 
without hunger and without fear. 


The United States and Latin America 


ECONOMIC LIFE AND MILITARY SAFETY OF THE HEMISPHERE 
By V. M. SCANLAN, Chairman, Executive Committee, First National Bank, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Delivered before the Hattiesburg Rotary Club, October 26, 1943 


N sorrowful contradistinction to that of North American 

colonists, the history of the Colonists of the Latin 

Americas is without the slightest measure of freedom, 
and is full of all the inefficiency, corruption and poverty, 
which mismanagement, and oppression could perpetrate. 

These Latin Colonies bore their heavy yoke for 300 years. 
Had we remained under Colonial government as long as did 
Latin America, we should not have become free till 
about 1920. 

Settlements were slow, and badly directed. The Colonists 
were given little aid or encouragement. Agriculture for 
local support and for the benefit of the mother land, and the 
gathering of raw materials for the enrichment of Spain’s 
economy were the main pursuits. 

In their administration, the resident rulers, on the whole, 
were more often than not weak, corrupt and cruel. 

The Spanish aristocracy, and the Church, completely domi- 
nated the entire colonial life. Great landed estates, almost 
feudalistic in character and management, were operated on 
a grand scale. The country was cursed by caste. 

The wealth amassed, and the culture wrought in Latin 
America by the Spanish ruling classes never reached the 
great masses. Throughout their entire Colonial period, the 
masses continued to be but a part of the multitudes, whom 
grasping, pitiless crowned heads so long ploughed under to 
enrich their empires. 

The Latin American provinces were greatly stirred by the 
independence ot the North American Colonies. Finally, 





when Spain became immersed in European difficulties, the 
South American Colonies began striking for their freedom. 
During the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the last 
vestige of Spanish rule was driven from Latin America, ex- 
cept Cuba and Porto Rico. Brazil did not become inde- 
pendent till 1889. 

The story of the struggle of the Latin American Colonies 
for liberty constitutes a saga, scarcely surpassed by any in 
the annals of man. Three hundred years of brutal Spanish 
rule had done its worst for the Spanish Colonies. They were 
poor beyond measure, with the most limited knowledge and 
means for waging war. But with the courage and despera- 
tion, born of their centuries of oppression, they, fighting some- 
times alone, more often together, finally wrung from Spain 
the complete liberty of all. 

Latin America’s long struggle for liberty brought forth 
a group of great men—soldiers, statesmen, scholars and 
jurists, whose names will forever emblazon the pages of 
history. The prodigious ability and accomplishments of these 
illustrious patriots made unerring prophesy of the future 
greatness of Latin America. 

The Latin American States patterned their new govern- 
ments after ours. They adopted appropriate constitutions 
for republican states, and organized accordingly their ad- 
ministrative and judicial machinery. 

They found themselves even less prepared for self-govern- 
ment than they had been for war. With empty treasuries, 
no credit, and destitute of strong friends; with only a dreary 
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outline of their internal organizations, and a hazy blueprint 
of their future; with boundary lines almost everywhere in- 
determinate and a puzzling composition of races, possessing 
customs and cultures which rendered uniform government 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, the Latin American 
states assumed their brave, precarious places as free nations. 

For more than a hundred years these republics have been 
free from external compulsion. Not yet has one of them 
established a genuinely democratic regime. All of their gov- 
ernments have, from the beginning, possessed the attributes 
of authoritarianism. By electoral fraud, executive fiat and 
official domination, the constitutional rights of the people 
have continuously been defeated or suspended. 

This deplorable condition has been implicit in the political 
life of all the Latin American States, because the masses were 
not prepared for repubsican government. They have had 
the heart-breaking task of repairing the damages wrought 
by their long centuries of hard colonial life, which denied 
them every semblance of liberty, stilled the impulses of co- 
hesion and stifled the attributes which inspire the sacred 
obligations of self-government. They have had to assimilate 
successive progenies of unrestrained race blending which 
early attained a majority that has steadily increased, in most 
of the states, to control the political balance of power, caus- 
ing disunity and promoting conditions that have conspired 
to produce strong, arbitrary government. 

For the lack of their own capital, these countries have 
achieved comparatively little industrial development. This 
has resulted in the continuance of the old Colonial necessity 
of paying heavy tribute in buying their manufactured re- 
quirements abroad, and paying for them with raw materials. 
This severe barrier to progress has been attended by its 
blighting corollary in the severe inadequacy of nativnal in- 
comes to provide fiscal necessities, piling onerous duties on 
their heavy imports which, with their pitifully low wages, 
made too low the standard of living among their masses. 

Again, in their persistent efforts to increase their wealth 
and progress, these states became prey to foreign capital, 
which has taken its heavy toll in concessions, monopolies, 
tariff protection and usurious loans, till their main sources 
of wealth virtually fell under foreign ownership. 

This condition has resulted in the plundering of Latin 
America’s resources, the profits from which have been ex- 
ported to foreign stockholders, money lenders and specula- 
tors. It has been one of the main reasons for the economic, 
and therefore the political, instability of these states. It has 
lowered the dignity of their governments. It has abridged 
the independence of their peoples. It has prolonged the 
illiteracy among the masses. It has contributed substantially 
to the ugly, persistent record of default in their external 
loans, and kept most of them in reproach abroad. 

On the subject of foreign loans to Latin America, a promi- 
nent American is quoted as saying, “Incidentally, one of the 
reasons Latin America has had difficulties in paving back 
previous loans has been that the interest and financing charges 
were often so heavy that it would have been impossible for 
any industry, in any country, to pay back such loans, regard- 
less of how effectively the money was spent.” 

It is undoubtedly true that many of the loans were un- 
economic, and were attended by waste. In certain cases, they 
were marked by ugly stories of graft on the part of Latin 
state officials. Some of these bond issues were bought by 
closely organized circles in this country, and were promptly 
unloaded on the unsuspecting public, which took the losses. 

Nevertheless, President Wilson’s statement, concerning 
Mexico, very well covers the case of all the Latin American 
countries. President Wilson said: “What Mexico needs, 
more than anything else, is financial support which will not 


involve the sale of her liberties, or the enslavement of her 
people. The system by which Mexico has been financially 
assisted has, in the past, generally bound her hand and foot, 
and left her in effect, without free government. It has al- 
most, in every instance, deprived her people of the part they 
were to play in the determination of their own destiny and 
development.” 

An unbiased study of Latin America’s political, economic 
and social life, since its independence, would discover among 
its inevitable weaknesses and limitations, many strengths and 
noble virtues. It would constantly reveal her great passion 
for liberty “in the bloody proofs of her love for it.”” It would 
afford comfort in the slow but steady emergence of all her 
states from the desolation and uncertainty which marked 
their difficult beginnings. Such a study would reveal, with 
keen pleasure, worthy progress, in all phases of her life, 
as she painfully resolved, or modified, her almost insuperable 
problems, which would have destroyed any people unendowed 
with genius, and without rich potentialities for  self- 
government. It would catalogue with delight, Latin America’s 
splendid contributions to literature and music; to art and 
architecture, to all the graces, and would assign their in- 
clusive extent as proof of the intellectual and social powers 
of Latin America’s people. 

The study would inspire unrestrained admiration for the 
courage, resourcefulness and versatility of our compatriots 
to the South, and disabuse the critical student’s mind of many 
prejudices and predilections, concerning their lamentable 
experiences. 

No sooner than they were released from Spain, well rec- 
ognizing their feebleness and impotence, the Latin American 
States began a continued cry for complete unity of the 
Western Hemisphere republics for their common defense. 
America’s fierce nationalism, and lack of interest in Latin 
America, caused her to ignore these pleas. The Latin Repub- 
lics made several attempts at confederation, or alliance, among 
themselves, all of which came to naught. Thus, the political 
and economic future of the Latin Americas was left to the 
vagaries of time, and international politics. 

Except Mexico, Cuba, and lately Panama, which peculiar 
historical events have made very well known, the Latin 
American countries have remained to the people of the United 
States almost legendary. In their supercilious sense of super- 
iority, they have continually expressed contempt for their 
compatriots to the South. 

The people of the United States have disregarded the 
abundant testimony of the actual and potential greatness of 
Latin Americans. They have found no pleasure nor offered 
any encouragement in the hard struggle of these neighbors 
for development and progress, nor have they fairly appraised 
the development and progress achieved. They have ignored 
the fact that the mixed Latin American races, far more than 
in proportion to all their progress, have very well responded 
to the obligations of citizenship, and have produced a notable 
share of great men to distinguish themselves in all fields of 
endeavor, as well as in the public life, both at home and 
abroad. The people of the United States have closed their 
minds to the fact that the withholding by their country of 
constructive, sympathetic support to these peoples, which 
even for her own self protection she might well have ex- 
tended, has discouraged them, retarded their progress, and 
delayed the fruition of both their liberty and freedom. 

Time has been revealing, and current events are confirm- 
ing, the disturbing consequences of the failure of the United 
States to apprehend the significance of the long ranve relation, 
established by destiny, between herself and the Latin Ameri- 
can states. 


The United States has failed and refused to recognize that 
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her own economic and military safety might, in the processes 
of time, find protection in a strong and friendly Latin 
America. 

With the support of the British navy, the United States 
established her own safety, during her struggling years, 
through the Monroe Doctrine, which she has persistently and 
selfishly interpreted to suit her own purposes. In the face 
of this great pronouncement, she has seized Latin American 
territory, successively violated the sovereignty of its states, 
bullied and brow-beaten its governments, and has permitted 
England to do likewise. 

Fortunately, in these circumstances, America has never 
been without a few, strong, wise statesmen who succeeded 
in preventing the loss of Latin American faith, and the 
complete alienation of the Latin American States. 

Notwithstanding the drab record, marking the relations 
of the American Republics, the necessity for practical unity 
has been, without exception, accepted as vital by all. The 
sentiment for unity and solidarity in behalf of self defense 
has even grown stronger with time. The survival and growth 
of this sentiment, and the sustained efforts, by every genera- 
tion, to promote and crystallize it, constitute almost indubi- 
table prophecy that, in the course of time, the Western 
Hemisphere, with its total strength and resources, must 
defend itself from foreign assault. 

There is no more engaging account in the history of nations 
than that of the persistent efforts of America’s twenty-one 
republics, during their long period of turmoil, to hold them- 
selves together. It is profoundly interesting to follow their 
diplomatic meanderings to save, or soften, some disturbing 
or hoctile situation threatening peace somewhere among them; 
to review their numerous conferences in behalf of unity; 
to read their able proceedings, and observe the suspicions, 
jealousies and fears which marked them; to note, in most 
of these serious conclaves, that the United States was the 
greatest source of doubt and fear, and to see, at last the 
crowning reward of these long drawn out labors for solidar- 
ity, in the organization of the Pan-American Union, with 
its large promise for the realization of the hopes for inter 
and intra solidarity in the interest of hemispheric protection. 

While the United States on account of actual indifference, 
stimulated by uncomplementary trade, has so much ignored 
Latin America, Eastern hemisphere nations have not done 
so. England and France have well cultivated a number of 
these states, greatly to the increase of their influence and 
trade. Japan developed a great cotton industry in Brazil 
which brought damaging competition to the North American 
staple. 

Germany and Italy, particularly, have long sought the 
great economic benefits offered by certain Latin American 
countries. Undertaking to dominate Latin American trade, 
and influence its politics, Germany and Italy, for many years, 
have been making exhaustive studies of Latin American 
economy and culture. They sent into these states specially 
trained diplomats and tradesmen, possessing all the arts of 
blandishment and intrigue. With diabolical cunning, these 
emissaries set up highly active secret societies, and so-called 
social clubs, to cultivate political relations, press for trade, 
and continuously report to their home governments. Germany 
and Italy organized quasi-governmental departments, spe- 
cially housed in Berlin and well segregated in Rome, whose 
responsibility it was to direct Latin American export business 
homeward and, with carefully prepared propaganda, to attack 
Latin American democracy. Periodicals and reports touching 
on almost every phase of Latin American life have circulated 
in tremendous volume between Germany and Italy, and our 
Southern neighbors. German and Italian nationals, in large 
numbers, were steadily induced to infiltrate particular South 


American States. When the present war broke out, there is 
said to have been more Italians in Buenos Aires than in any 
city in the world, except Rome. 

When Germany and Italy openly adopted National Social- 
ism and Fascism, their persistent, sinister invasions of Latin 
America were accelerated and extended. History records 
nothing to approximate the character or extent of their 
destructive penetration, both economically and politically, of 
certain important South American countries. It insolently 
and skilfully assumed such political proportions, and attained 
such far-reaching intrigue, as to render it impossible to deter- 
mine where fair practices ended, and international brigandage 
began. To a brutal campaign for exchange of goods by barter 
was joined a well-concealed, powerful attack on constitutional 
government. 

There was much ignorance and consequent indifference 
on the part of the United States, concerning these dangerous 
activities. As the result, the Western Hemisphere came to 
find itself confronted by a situation akin to that created more 
than 100 years before, by the Holy Alliance, which called 
forth the Monroe Doctrine. 

In 1928, a distinguished Latin American said, ‘‘Never have 
the Latin peoples of America been more bitter towards the 
United States than now.” 

This unhappy condition continued, to the increasing en- 
couragement of subversive European propaganda and conduct 
in Latin America, until the memorable occasion of President 
Roosevelt’s first inaugural address in which he said, “In the 
field of foreign policy I would dedicate this nation to the 
policy of the good neighbor.” 

President Roosevelt’s understanding, conciliatory course 
towards these Latin American states soon began to oppose 
the very dangerous foreign influences at work there. 

In 1935, when dark clouds were appearing on the inter- 
national horizon, the President suggested the important 
Buenos Aires Conference. Every one of the twenty Latin 
American Presidents, to whom the President wrote, accepted 
his suggestion. 

The President, more surely to counteract the deadly opera- 
tions of Germany and Italy, attended this great conference 
in person. 

Said on that occasion a not-too-friendly Argentine News- 
paper, “He came to tell us what we wanted to hear. He 
arrived when he was most needed; when we were being 
coaxed to believe that democracy had failed, and that we 
must choose between Fascism and Communism, this great 
man has communicated to us his optimistic faith in democ- 
racy.” 

The Buenos Aires conference was productive of much 
good. It provided for consultation among the American 
republics “in event of war, or a virtual state of war, between 
the American States” or “in the event of an international war 
outside America which might menace the peace of the Ameri- 
can Republics.” Best of all, the President’s dramatic trip 
to Buenos Aires aroused in the United States, for the first 
time, a widespread interest in Latin America. This confer- 
ence promises to be the turning point in the long, unhappy 
relations between the United States and the Latin: Republics. 

The Eighth Pan American Congress was held at Lima, 
December, 1938, in response to the growing threat of Euro- 
pean war. Action of great importance was taken at this 
conclave. There, the Buenos Aires declaration of hemispheric 
solidarity was more definitely stated; and what Buenos Aires 
failed to do to set up the machinery to assure solidarity, 
Lima set to moving. 

Whatever else may be said concerning Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as President of the United States, his action in placating 
and drawing together the Pan American republics by his 
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enunciation of The Good Neighbor Policy will be memor- 
able in Western Hemisphere history. Fortunately, he declared 
himself in sufficient time to accomplish the rapprochement 
of these countries that enabled them to receive, almost as one, 
the shock of a global war, which would soon engage them 
for their survival. 

True to the recent re-affirmation at Lima, of their senti- 
ments concerning the safety of the hemisphere, when war 
broke out in Europe in 1939, delegates of the American 
republics promptly got together in Panama to consider the 
effect of the conflict on their interests. 

In 1940, they met again, at Havana, to determine any 
action necessary for their mutual protection. 

Next, their foreign ministers met in Rio Janeiro, in Janu- 
ary, 1942, a little more than a month after Pearl Harbor. 
The conference unanimously adopted recommendations for 
the severance of all relations with Japan, Germany and Italy. 
With two exceptions, action was taken on these recommenda- 
tions almost with their adoption. 

Even before this meeting, the majority of these govern- 
ments had already broken relations, and a number of them 
had entered the war against the Axis powers. Valiant, little 
Costa Rica even declared war ahead of the United States. 

To the fullest of their limited capacity, these countries 
have, ever since, been making available to the United States, 
by every possible means, their great store house of undevel- 
oped natural resources, many of them strategic, and unobtain- 
able outside the Orient. They have helped to guard the 
Panama Canal. Some have assisted with their small navies 
and air fleets. Some have provided air bases, the joint use 
of defense areas and joint water patrols. All but Argentina, 
have proved in every-day cases their loyalty to the United 
States. Thus was the back door of this country closed to her 
powerful enemies. 

The foreign policy of the United States has been near- 
sighted, ambiguous and incontinuous. 

For nearly eighty years her Monroe Doctrine assured 
undisturbed peace and comfort, concerning foreign relations. 
Except for a short war with Mexico, and her Civil War, 
she devoted this period, while, as somebody put it, “She was 
favored by God and neglected by Europe,” to extending her 
territory and exploiting her great natural wealth. 

Throughout this period, with all the improvidence and 
waste of unrestrained prodigality, she dug up her metals and 
minerals, slashed down her forests, and raped her virgin soil. 
With outright abandonment, she lavishly exported to hungry 
buyers her precious raw materials, and extravagantly im- 
ported what she required, or coveted, from abroad. She 
became easy, guileless debtor to foreign creditors for exorbi- 
tant loans to supplement her stupendous development. 

She remained untutored and uninformed, concerning the 
activities and intrigues of international diplomacy, and paid 
no attention to world trends. 

The Spanish American War drew her, still crude and 
unsophisticated, closely towards the category of first class 
nations. 

In a decade thereafter she began to realize that, in her 
rapid march to wealth and power, she had made grievous 
draft on the great diversity of resources which Nature had 
so lavished upon her. She discovered also that maturity was 
bringing vast, complex changes to her economic and social 
life. 

Soon came the first World War. It found her unprepared. 
Her foreign policy simply declared that she was ‘too proud 
to fight.”” But she fought. When she did, she astonished the 
world and herself with her enormous powers. 

The results of this war definitely moved her from second- 


rate nation to leading world power, and from debtor to 
creditor nation. 

She found herself too unsophisticated to play her new role. 
She took a good beating at Versailles from old world diplo- 
macy. Then she reduced her army to a cadre. Next, moved 
by her idealism, without regard for her far flung exposures, 
and the loss of her naval supremacy in the Pacific, she de- 
stroyed the best of her navy, and induced her friends to do 
likewise. Then she unctuously resigned herself to safety. 
Soon, she entered upon another of her cycles of prosperity, 
which included the gold-plated 1920's, during which she 
almost broke herself in an orgy of home and foreign spending, 
lending and speculating, finally paid for most of the war, and 
for much of the rehabilitation of Europe. It is said, on good 
authority, that in the last thirty vears the United States has 
lost forty billion dollars in her European enterprises. 

Her prideful ventures into imperialism carried her into 
the Pacific Ocean. Well to expose herself there, she annexed 
some island bases, several of which she promised Javan she 
would not seriously fortify, and did not so fortify. Vocifer- 
ously proclaiming, and vigorously pressing her Open Door 
Policy, she stationed her garrisons in China, and her gunboats 
on Chinese rivers, all without troubling sufficiently to arm 
herself to support her voice or her action. 

She continued vigorously to maintain her Monroe Doc- 
trine, while she interposed herself in the Orient. 

While she had long confessed her necessity and determina- 
tion to defend the Western Hemisphere, she did nothing to 
help develop Latin America’s man power, or its matchless 
natural resources, for the hemisphere economic or military 
defense. 

She has encouraged all her trading abroad merely for profit, 
which to her has exceeded the importance of Pan-American 
defense. She has consistently ignored the vital necessity of 
securing sure and undisturbed accesses to strategic and 
critical materials to replace, or supplement, her own ex- 
hausted, or fast dwindling resources. 

Without thought of consequences, to meet new trends of 
her economic demands, she practically geared her economy 
to the Far East. 

When the present war broke out in Europe, the first cry 
was “complete neutrality,” chorused by “cash and carry,” 
which was soon followed by the repeal of her neutrality act 
and that move was quickly superseded by “Lend Lease.” 

After gradual expansion in the Orient, and many adven- 
tures in her pin-pricking diplomacy there, she failed to 
interpret, and adequately to prepare for, Japan's intentions. 
Finally, came disastrous, humiliating Pearl Harbor, and the 
tossing of the United States, poorly prepared, into a global 
war, with Japan soon controlling the Orient. 

The United States today finds herself, while fighting for 
her own and Western hemispheric existence, barred from 
the natural resources and raw materials on which even her 
normal economy had come almost entirely to depend. Latin 
America, with her limited means, is right now struggling 
frantically to provide, from her great undeveloped sources, 
a life-saving share of the numerous strategic and critical 
products, now lost to us in the Orient, or insufficiently 
producible at home. 

This country of ours will, before long, emerge from a war 
that will change the complexion of world affairs. She will 
have to abandon the policy inherited from Washington, 
concerning foreign entanglements. She must assume new 
and undreamed of responsibilities. She will exorably be forced 
into the treachery-hid abysm of old-world politics, for which 
she has shown so little genius. In this enforced adventure, 
she is going to gamble with her own safety, and, therefore, 
with the safety of the Western Hemisphere. All the American 
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states now envisage many issues more than sufficiently por- 
tentous sternly to warn them to unite their spiritual and 
material powers, and develop their economies to meet any 
international eventuality. 

They who would surrender their faith to a durable peace, 
after the titanic struggle now waging, must be optimists of 
the arch-tvpe. Who is not mindful of the long catalogue of 
conferences, compacts and treaties which, for centuries, have 
pretended to promote and pledge European peace? Who is 
not informed concerning international greed, and the intri- 
gues and brutality of world diplomacy, which, in response 
to whim or convenience, have so often declared sacred cove- 
nants to be scraps of paper, and invoked war for the accom- 
modation of deliberate differences? Who has failed to 
remember the diabolical hypocrisy, and infamous self-seeking 
among the victorious powers of Europe which pretended to 
promote peace after the Napoleonic wars? Have any for- 
gotten Versailles, where certain powers grabbed all they 
could, and continued to grab thereafter? Who does not 
remember Munich, where valiant, little Czecho-Slovakia, in 
the presence of unequivocal guarantees, was sacrificed on the 
altar of French and English expediency ? 

They vield themselves to consummate stupidity who, with- 
out complete and unfailing readiness for self-defense, would 
lodge the safety of the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere in any international determination for durable 
world peace. Nevertheless, in final hope to prevent or control 
the further butchery and plundering of mankind, the ancient 
venture into old world covenants for international tran- 
quillity, alwavs shamefully abortive, will be tried again, this 
time with the support of the United States and Latin 
America. 

Despite the doubtful prospect, the United States and 
Latin America, with desperate hope and faithful purpose, will 
be prepared to commit themselves to some international pro- 
gram for world peace. Nevertheless, the Pan-American states 
should definitely determine, in the circumstances, that, hence- 
forth, they will be fully prepared to defend themselves alone 
against all attack. To such an end, hemisphere populations 
and resources should, with unprovoking effect, be made ready, 
and kept ready for the common defense. 

Such a policy has its corollary in sufficiently gearing the 
hemisphere economy to the Latin American republics for 
the steady and well-coordinated development of their peoples, 
and their enormous, long-neglected resources to supplement 
those of the United States. Such action should be a Pan- 
American family affair. 

History reveals that practically all wars have been wars 
of agvression. It also reveals that the quest for raw materials 
has inspired most aggressions. 

To all important peoples the concern for raw materials 
has always constituted their paramount concern. The causes 
of the war raging today, if traced to the ultimate, would 
lead to raw materials. They measure all of man’s develop- 
ment. They involve national life and death. As starving 
animals kill for food, so will strong nations, suffering acutely 
for strategic, or critical materials, wage war unto death. 
Latin America will always be a shining mark for European 
cupidity. 

Latin America, with her nearly eight million square miles 
of territory and 125 million people, is the only region on 
earth whose great diversity of rich, natural resources is almost 
untouched, and where fair development may now be carried 
on with anything like equal footing 

A high authority states that the last century has seen the 
disappearance of more of man’s natural resources than in 
all previous time, and that the United States consumes more 


non-reproducible materials than any other country in the 
world. 

As the result of the rush for wealth of her people, the 
United States is becoming economically poor. 

Authorities have said our known petroleum supply, at the 
rate of extraction when the war came, would not last more 
than ten years. 

The end of our once enormous Minnesota iron ore deposits 
is well in sight. We were formerly heavy exporters of 
copper; now we import as much as we export, and importa- 
tions will, from now on, rapidly increase. Our supply of 
lead will soon be exhausted. Our bauxite of economical 
grades is almost gone. Our mercury has practically dis- 
appeared. Except for the remnant in the Northwest, our 
great stands of virgin timber have disappeared. So it is an 
impressive list of non-reproducible resources, either now 
exhausted, or of insufficient quantities, many of which are 
in fast dwindling supply. The number of vital mineral 
products, of which we still have a sufficiency, is said to be 
less than the number that must be imported, and this disparity 
will continue to grow. 

Our overworked soil has given up much of its virgin 
fertility, and must be nurtured increasingly with fertilizers 
to coax its declining yields. 

Of the imposing number of basic materials which we once 
considered inexhaustible, we now seem to have left in super- 
abundance little more than coal, sulphur and phosphates. 
All this reminds us that we are well on the way in the direc- 
tion of the “Have Nots.” 

Moreover, all these shrinkages in our natural wealth are 
seriously affecting our national economy, and reflect, even 
though obscuring conditions, the stern fact that we are in 
social decline. 

Time appears to have conclusively proved that, for hem- 
isphere military safety and continued economic progress, the 
United States must now turn definitely to the aid of Latin 
America. 

Mr. Vallosinor, the Director General of the Bank of 
Mexico, said recently: “I think the future of the United 
States is irrevocably linked to that of Latin America. It is 
up to them whether they want to be linked to a poor Latin 
America or a rich Latin America.” Mr. Vallosinor was 
both shrewd and wise. He might just as well have said that 
the American republics would now have to depend, as never 
before, upon each other for their assured economic progress 
and preparedness to defend themselves militarily against all 
comers in this rapacious world. 

These twenty-one republics are washed by the same oceans 
in their unbroken continuity. They enjoy the same heritage 
of liberty. They are striving for the incomparable blessings 
of Democracy. They have constantly understood, and have 
continuously confessed their political inter-dependence. They 
believe that they are bound by common destiny; that in their 
unity and combined strength is lodged the safety of constitu- 
tional government in the Western Hemisphere. It is histori- 
cally extraordinary that these states, throughout their exist- 
ence, really should have known and cared so little about 
each other. 

Hemisphere economic life, and military safety appear to 
have come now positively to require all the hemisphere- 
sufficiency that combined hemisphere resources, brains and 
energy can provide. 

Pan-America is an area of nearly eleven million square 
miles. It is incomparably rich.in diversity and quantity of 
natural resources; rich in fauna and flora; rich in climate, 
which ranges through more than 100 degrees of latitude, 
offering in its extent perfect congeniality to nearly all the 
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foods, food stuffs and raw materials essential to man’s most 
progressive economy. 

While we have been rapidly exploiting the rich blessings 
conferred on us so bountifully by Nature, we have entirely 
ignored the enormous deposits of strategic and critical ma- 
terials and the heavy actual and potential production of vital 
commodities in Latin America. We have even suffered our- 
selves to be lured to the Orient, as the sole source of a 
number of our absolute necessities, many of which, with our 
timely and considerate assistance, Latin America fully, or in 
large part, could have supplied to us for her defense and our 
own. 

Without care for our future safety, and governed entirely 
by immediate availability and lowest market price, we have 
been buying our strategic and critical necessities in hazardous 
regions all over the wide world. 

In her heavy purchases in the Orient of certain commodi- 
ties, all of which are absolutely necessary both to her normal 
economic life and to her military defense, all either adequately 
or importantly producible somewhere in the Southern repub- 
lics, the United States, and these republics themselves have 
long been systematically chiseled by foreign monopolies, with 
the aid of their governments, through air tight cartels. 

South America is the home of rubber and the cinchona 
tree originated in the tropical areas of the Andes. The money 
that has been taken from us and Latin America in piratical 
overcharges by the Anglo-Dutch cartels, would have pro- 
duced, in South America, rubber and cinchona industries 
which, for the benefit of the whole world, would have ren- 
dered impossible the hard and fast monopolies in those vital 
products, and left us millions. 

We have been getting nearly all of our heavy requirements 
of tin from the Far East. Bolivian semi-refined ore is shipped 
to England, finally refined there, and is then re-shipped to the 
United States. Why can we not escape the toils of the 
rapacious cartel which supplies us with this important metal, 
by turning to Bolivia for it? 

So with the list of other strategic and critical materials, 
too long to go into here, for which we have consistently been 
paying through the nose; materials which, in adequate or 
heavily supplementing quantities, could have come from Latin 
America. 

Any who would check our War Department’s list of lack- 
ing strategic and critical materials,—that is, materials neces- 
sary for the National defense, which we do not possess, or 
do not possess in adequate quantities—would be shocked by 
our deficiencies, and comforted by the number of these vital 
resources possessed by our sister republics. 

When she emerges from her present troubles, this country 
of ours should move to assure the unity and action of the 
American republics essential to the undoubted security of 
Pan-America. This undertaking would propose, with due 
understanding abroad, such integration of the Pan-American 
states as would render available their conjoined strength in 
man power and natural resources for the common defense. 

Efficient economy is necessary to successful democracy. 

Selective development of Latin America for the common 
defense would be the nucleus of the industrial unfoldment 
which would loose the pitiless chain of circumstances which 
has always bound her. It would progressively strengthen the 
economy of her states. It would induce their greater cohesion. 
It would increase both their interstate and foreign trade. It 
would bring relief to their monetary problems, stabilize their 
exchange and restore, or strengthen their credit. It would 
raise the standards of living which have sapped their masses. 

Such practical development would lift the vision of her 
peoples to heights which would draw them on to the accom- 
plishments of which they are so capable and so worthy. It 


would nourish the spirit of democracy where it languishes 
for the blessings of equal freedom and opportunity, and where 
democracy must survive if it continue to live in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The United States should lead the way to this practical 
move. She should first unequivocally declare her respect for 
the sovereignty of all the Latin American states, and their 
right to an equal share in all foreign political and military 
concerns affecting the hemisphere. She should generously 
collaborate in a patient survey of their resources to determine, 
anywhere, the feasibility of the needed development. Then, 
with all consistent practicality, with capital and management 
equitably arranged, she should enter with any of these neigh- 
bors upon an economically sound program for such develop- 
ment as would combine their resources with our own for 
mutual defense, prepared and trained to share in the common 
hemisphere defense. Nevertheless, such a movement wisely 
conceived on the part of the United States, should un- 
doubtedly, render more complementary its trade with Latin 
America and increase friendships there. 

Any effort towards such development should possess no 
political aspects. Neither shou'd there be any thought of 
monopoly, nor any distrubance of the trade of any Latin 
American state with other nations. The undertaking should 
concern itself throughout Pan-America solely with the fact 
that the United States can no longer count herself sufficiently 
strong, economically and militarily, surely to protect this 
hemisphere, without the aid of a more fully developed and 
industrialized Latin America. 

Latin America wants no United States hegemony. She 
does want United States friendship and consistent aid. 

It might be urged that any undertaking to develop Latin 
America would be too expensive; that it might prove entirely 
uneconomical, or for other reasons impossible. There can 
be no answer to such questions without trial of the plan. 
In the same way, with large initial hazard and expense, and 
with great ultimate profit, we have achieved much of our 
own development. The fact remains that to the United 
States, there is now surely preserved on the outside this 
single source of defense materials. Fortunately, it is a friendly 
source bound to us by the sentiments of democracy and the 
sacred necessities of mutual self-defense. 

Such an undertaking, by reason of its large proportions 
and its purposes, might contain serious political implications 
for all parties. Therefore, it would call for sponsorship by 
the governments involved, first to assure adequate guarantees 
to our Southern neighbors of equitable participation by them- 
selves and their nationals in management and profits, and 
next to assure due protection to the interests of the United 
States, since governmental support of the program would 
inevitably be necessary. 

The multiplied billions we are now frantically spending 
for war materials, that we should have made ready in our 
own hemisphere, would have developed many Latin Americas. 

“America,” said someone “is Liberty’s natural climate.” 
Let us hope to see all the Americas, while they gather their 
strength for the common defense, pull together to present 
to the world a framework of international cooperation, ac- 
complished with the highest faith, the greatest justice and 
the utmost good will. 

In the language of another, “America occupies, in solitary 
grandeur, the entire Western Hemisphere. She is free, 
horizontally and vertically, East, West, North and South, 
from ocean to ocean and pole to pole.” She is free. It is for 
our generations to keep America free, and to hand her down, 
bulwarked still by the power of her great soul, and of her 
material might to those who succeed us, and they to others 
and they yet on and on to others, till all mankind is free. 
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Post-War Executive Talent 


INDUSTRY’S MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM IS MARKETING 
By THOMAS B. McCABE, President, Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Delivered at the Management Education Conference conducted by The Society for the Advancement of Management in 
cooperation with the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, October 15, 1943 


HIS subject is one of keen interest among my asso- 
ciates. I have found it far easier to apply the thoughts 
in connection with it to a specific business than to 
industry generally, or to schools of business administration. 
Therefore, speaking for the specific company with which 
I am connected, I will address you as I would the staff there 
with the hope that what I say will provoke some discussion. 

It is obvious that our first and paramount job is to win the 
war. With this knowledge is a growing consciousness that 
we must win “a better world to live in’; otherwise, the 
supreme sacrifice of our men will be in vain, for unless it is 
a victory which enables us to establish such a world we will 
have won the present and lost the future. 

Our forefathers won the right to live as free men, but we 
must win the right of free men to work. A job for every- 
body and everybody in a job has resulted in an industrial 
miracle in our war production program, and it can help us 
win the peace. 

We must prepare for peace by encouraging government, 
labor, business, educational, religious and other groups behind 
the front line to seek ways and means of attaining this goal. 

Sound planning by the government is equally important 
as it must provide the internal framework as well as the 
proper administration of such a framework to permit the 
smooth functioning of the competitive private enterprise 
system. Externally, the government must develop relation- 
ships with other countries which will offer maximum oppor- 
tunity to maintain postwar world peace. We have learned 
by bitter experience that our domestic peace and prosperity 
depend upon peaceful and prosperous conditions in other 
parts of the world. 

The government has called large numbers of our industrial 
leaders to Washington to serve in the war program. These 
men, like Stettinius, Nelson, Wilson, Batt, Knudsen, Harri- 
man, and scores of others, have displayed outstanding ability 
as public servants and have assisted in bringing industry closer 
to government and government closer to industry. These 
men will be of inestimable value in assisting with plans to 
create a better environment in the post-war period. 

It is reasonable to expect a short period of readjustment 
following the war, but there need be no major business slump. 
Certainly this war ts not being fought to restore the “good old 
days” when we had idle men, idle money, idle plants and idle 
opportunities. 

What are we going to do about the millions of soldiers 
returning to peacetime pursuits, eager to work? Matured by 
their experiences, possessing new and broader viewpoints, 
they will constitute a vigorous social force with which to 
reckon. Here is a job which challenges all the abilities, in- 
genuity and resources of American business and other groups. 
Upon our success in meeting this unprecedented challenge 
may depend the survival of a dynamic free society in this 
nation. We dare not underestimate the staggering propor- 
tions of this assignment nor the consequences of failure. 

We know that to provide maximum employment, the 
plants of this country will have to be kept open and busy. 
‘That means there must be necessary work for them to do, 
filling the needs and wants of the people of America as well 
as those of a war-torn world. Sumner Slichter has estimated 





that, if the war continues until the middle of 1944, the de- 
ferred demand of the American public will be 25 billion 
dollars, and that, if the war continues until the middle of 
1945, it will be 50 billion. Unless the government imposes 
much higher taxes than at present the people of America 
will have tremendous purchasing power ready and waiting 
when the war ends. Naturally, the first question we ask is, 
where does our business fit into this picture? What can we 
do in our individual enterprise to prepare for the problems 
which will inevitably face us after the war? 

Based on past experience we can estimate the number of 
people we should reasonably employ during the post-war 
period in order to contribute our share toward a higher level 
of national employment. 


MarKETING Is IMPORTANT 


We can develop plans for the production and, more impor- 
tant, the marketing of a sufficient quantity of merchandise 
to keep these people employed. 

In our company we regard the work of such vital impor- 
tance that we have assigned it to a Director of Post-War 
Planning and he, in conjunction with a staff of executives, 
is working out the program. 

It is obvious that industry’s most important problem is 
marketing. We have mastered mass production, but we have 
not built up peacetime mass consumption to take the output 
of our industrial machine running at top speed. The solving 
of this problem will go far in solving the post-war problem 
of providing jobs. 

The whole distribution system has been seriously and 
dangerously paralyzed. What we call “markets” have been 
sacrificed to a large degree to war needs. It will take tre- 
mendous sums of money invested in research and sales work 
and, especially, consumer advertising to repair the damage 
to markets and distribution. 

But it must be done, done wisely and systematically, if we 
are to utilize the impetus of the first great spending wave 
after war to carry on through the years. 

Now that we know our problem and have defined our 
objective, we can think of the executive talent required. 

It is obvious that sales executive staffs will have to be 
improved and enlarged, and that the chief official in charge 
of marketing will of necessity have to be a much broader 
gauged man than ever before. Marketing research should 
become as important as chemical or physical research and 
the right executives should be found to make it so. Isn’t this 
a field for further exploration by the universities ? 

Advertising, one of the most powerful forces in mer- 
chandising, has never been subjected to what we term the 
scientific approach, except in a very timid and halting manner. 
Starch is doing an excellent job in measuring the effective- 
ness of copy. But I mean getting down to the roots and 
studying causes. It might be said that advertising is to mer- 
chandising what electricity is to production. Think of the 
great men of science, the electrical wizards and the research 
laboratories, who are studying electricity. Where would we 
be in this war without electricity? The prospects of elec- 
tronics in the post-war period are positively thrilling. But 
what do we hear about post-war advertising? What great 
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universities, laboratories and wizards are studying merchan- 
dising, especially advertising, to the same extent as electricity? 


And, why not? 


EXECUTIVE QUALITIES NEEDED 


In order to attain mass consumption we must drastically 
alter our old concepts of marketing and production, especially 
those which in practice tended to limit production and create 
artificially high prices. Unless we change our thinking, there 
seems to be very little hope of ever employing all the poten- 
tialities of our huge production machine, operating at full 
time. Otherwise I can see no way of preventing mass 
unemployment. The executive leadership for carrying out 
such a program must be bold, courageous and resourceful. 
They must have minds that are open to the economic forces 
around them. Above all, they must have judgment. 

What qualities are we looking for in a potential sales 
executive? We think it is imperative that he have an excep- 
tionally high grade of intelligence, but he need not necessarily 
be scholastic. He should have a wide background of knowl- 
edge and experience sufficient to attain standards of value 
against which to check day to day problems. Since the sales 
executive deals primarily with people, it is important that his 
human qualities be highly developed, and that he be a leader 
in all that the word implies. Above all, he must have vision. 
I have paraphrased the biblical text to read, “Where the 
sales manager has no vision the business perishes.” 

All good executives should recognize the vital necessity 
of giving the business continuity of leadership, and be willing 
constantly to introduce young men of great potential strength 
into the business and to bring in outside executives if neces- 
sary to supplement their training and experience and, espe- 
cially, the qualities and attributes which they lack. Dr. 
Waldo Fisher says, Add to that the ability (1) to break a 
problem into its elements, lift out the basic factors involved, 
formulate the principle to be applied in handling the pro- 
gram and delegate it to others, (2) to energize his associates 
to carry out the desired objectives and you will have an 
executive. 

The knowledge of when to insert and withdraw men from 
certain positions constitutes the highest order of leader- 
ship. The degree of fairness with which this is done will 
largely determine the esprit de corps of the organization. 


Sources OF LEADERSHIP 


I have been asked the following question, “From what 
sources may executives be secured in the post-war period?” 
As I see it, there will be four principal sources: 

1. Each business has a considerable portion of its men in 
the armed services. From the parent organization of my 
company it is almost 30 per cent, and of this group one-fourth 
are officers. We expect that a number of our future execu- 
tives will be drawn from this source. From personal contacts 
and correspondence with many of these men I have observed 
a very rapid development in their qualities of leadership. 
Many of them are gaining a type of administrative experi- 
ence in a short period of time that we could not possibly give 
them here. For example, one of our very young salesmen 
came to see me a few weeks ago and I was amazed to see 
that he is already a Major and is on the Headquarters Staff 
in one of the Corps areas. He is now only twenty-six years 
of age. I would say certainly that he is very promising execu- 
tive material for the post-war period. “The University of 
Hard Knocks,” especially if it is war, is an expensive and 
dangerous way to obtain experience, but it does develop men. 

2. The men in business on the home front have had to 
grapple with some of the toughest problems of their careers, 
especially in manufacturing and general administration. 


Almost every conceivable difficulty has arisen, including labor 
turnover, absenteeism, lack of materials and a multitude of 
government rules and regulations. The solving of these 
unusual problems has made them more resourceful, taught 
them that the word “impossible” belonged to the pre-war era, 
and has compressed into a short period of time the managerial 
experience of a lifetime. From these resourceful men we 
should also secure a number of our post-war executives. Our 
policy is to make promotions whenever possible from the 
ranks. 

3. If history repeats itself, there will be available a large 
number of high type executives temporarily out of employ- 
ment and available due to the transition from war to peace- 
time production. From this group we will be interested 
primarily in men with technical backgrounds, as for example, 
physics, chemistry, engineering, etc., as well as men with 
research experience, who will be willing to accept junior 
executive positions to start. Only rarely do we bring in a 
senior executive from the outside. 

4. We expect to continue our very successful policy of 
the past of recruiting from the schools and colleges as many 
outstanding graduates as we can assimilate and placing them 
in the various functions of the business. The most promising 
of this group we rotate from function to function and place 
them in small groups for special training. For several years 
they have been one of our very best sources of junior executive 
material. 

In normal times our Personnel Manager covers a wide 
range of colleges and universities in search for the special 
types he has in mind. If he is looking for engineers and 
desires to have one or more potential executives in the group 
he will try to select them from different colleges and dif- 
ferent sections of the country. In this way we gain the 
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advantage of many different points of view and various 
individual approaches to the problems. High scholastic stand- 
ing is a more important quality in engineers, accountants and 
research executives than in sales, personnel or factory oper- 
ating executives. The former operate a little more with 
facts, figures, test-tubes and slide rules, while the latter deal 
primarily with people. In choosing executives from either 
group, we will gladly accept those with average scholarship 
if the “human qualities” have been highly developed. Primar- 
ily, we are looking for the exceptional type man with broad 
human understanding, a thirst for general knowledge, ability 
to write intelligent and interesting reports, and, finally, 
demonstrated ability to talk well and influence others. Unless 
he has these characteristics he is not the best executive 
material. 

The four sources I have mentioned will offer industry 
the widest range of executive talent that it has ever enjoyed. 
Both the men in service and men on the home front will at 
the end of hostilities constitute the largest combined group 
of practically trained men that this country has ever seen. 
The sudden impact of these men presents several problems 
for industry and for educational institutions. Many busi- 
nesses will have a surplus of potential executives,—those 
presently on the home front plus the returning service men. 

Many of the returning service men present interesting 
problems, as for example, the accountant, or salesman, or 
factory worker, who by sheer ability has advanced to be a 
Captain or Major in the Army. Will we place him in his 
former modest position when he returns? Generally speak- 
ing, I think not, because he will have developed qualities of 
leadership to a far greater extent than he could have here. 
He has also gained a breadth of knowledge and experience 
which we could not give him. It would seem that many men 
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like this will offer excellent potential executive material. 
But can we absorb all of them? That is the big question. 

If we cannot, how will this affect recruiting from the 
educational institutions? Should industry and the educational 
institutions get together to discuss a program covering: 

1. Placement of graduates for the first year or two of 
post-war. 

2. Graduate study for the surplus of potential executive 
material, drawing some from ex-service men and some from 
the home front. 

3. Types of curriculum to best prepare the undergraduate 
and graduate students for executive positions in industry. 

I recommend strongly a series of conferences on these 
subjects. I am sure that industry needs your assistance, and 
I think you will need industry’s assistance even more because 
your graduates will be faced with terrific competition for 
placement in the post-war transition period. 

I have assisted, in a modest way, with a plan of vocational 
guidance which was instituted some years ago in one of our 
Eastern colleges. (The plan as initiated was under the direc- 
tion of a member of the College Administration, appointed 
for the specific purpose of assisting students with their voca- 
tional problems.) I believe it is desirable for college men 
who expect to enter industry to be exposed in some form to 
industry during their undergraduate days. By exposure I 
mean the opportunity for the student to fill a position during 
vacation periods in a factory, office or even a retail store, 
and, by actual contact with selling, advertising, accounting 
or plant operations, to become acquainted with the job and 
thus determine if it has an appeal. If he does this two or 
three times during his college career he will have the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the appealing merits of one vocation 
with another, and at the same time become more familiar 
with the problems of industry and the professions. My obser- 
vation has been that where students have this experience 
they go back to their college with a much better understand- 
ing of the significance of their college work. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that this program 
opposes the purely cultural forms of education or works 
against those colleges where the emphasis is placed on the 
liberal arts. Certainly, society and industry need more men 
of broad, cultural background. My impression is that we 
have brought as many men into the business from the liberal 
arts colleges as any other. What I wish to emphasize is that, 
if the student intends to enter industry upon graduation, 
irrespective of his college or course of study, he should be 
formulating his plan of entrance while he is in college. Such 
a program, I believe, will develop more potential executives 
for the post-war period. 

I have a vital interest in your job and believe that your 
institutions and industry should be brought closer together 
for their mutual benefit. We from industry often have a 
closed mind toward economic problems. Your minds are 
much more objective. You are better able to see many sides 
of a subject. You have made rich contributions to the 
American way of life, which we are waging war to preserve. 

In the April 1943 Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors, was a caption, “Teachers keep the 
Faith!” It was the reprint of a letter from a man in the Air 
Service. I will read only this portion: “The teacher is a 
dedicated man. This world of ours will be saved or lost by 
the history of its education. It is my belief that the teacher, 
the professor is the world’s most important person today. 
If he fails, all else fails. If he surrenders his integrity, his 
faith, his duty, we soldiers have worked in vain, and man 
shall have died in vain. To those teachers who maintain 
their spirit, who hold proudly to their positions, goes my 
salute. Do not fail; or else we fail.” 





